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Farmers everywhere are 
buying them. Warmas 
Absolutely 


an arcti« 
waterproof. 


Wash them clean-slip them off 


“U.S.’’ Boots — Rein- 
forced where the wear 
is hardest. Made in all 
sizes and styles—Hip, 
Halt hip, and Knee. In 
red, black, and white. 























The most convenient overshoes you ever wore 


LEANED with a dash of water while 

they’re still on your feet—buckled 

or unbuckled in an instant—warm 
and water-tight always— 

That’s why farmers everywhere are buy- 
ing the U. S. Walrus. You need a pair for 
dozens of odd jobs around the farm. 

You slip the U. S. Walrus on over your 
leather shoes—and push it off with your toe 
when you’re through. Its warm, fleecy lin- 
ing keeps your feet comfortable in the coldest 
weather. 

Wherever you go—tramping through snow 
or splashing through water—the U. S. Wal- 
rus gives you perfect protection. And then 
at your doorstep—no matter how muddy 
they are—a moment’s rinse at the pump or 
faucet washes their smooth rubber surface 
clean. 

Made by the oldest and largest rubber 
manufacturer in the world, the U. S. Walrus 
is built to wear. At the very points where 


United States Rubber Company 


ordinary overshoes are weakest, the U. S. 
Walrus has been made strongest. Every 
point of strain is heavily reinforced. Ask 
your dealer to show you a pair! 


Other types of “U.S.” Footwear 
—built for rough service 


U. S. Boots have all the wear and comfort 
which our 74 years of experience can give 
them. 

U. S. Bootees lace on over the sock like a 
leather shoe. You can wear them all day 
long in mud and water—your feet will stay 
dry and comfortable. 

The U. S. line of footwear has a type for 
every need—arctics, rubbers, ‘‘overs.”’ Every 
one is backed by over half a century of ex- 
perience. The rubber comes from our own 
plantations—the whole process of manu- 
facture is supervised by experts. 

Always look for the U. S. Seal—it means 
solid wear and long service for your money. 
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THE PRICE REVOLUTION OF 1920 


i” THE memory of farmers the year 1920 wil 
rank with the unsavory years of 1907, 1893 and 
S73. The thing reaily started back in late July of 
419, when the railroad men told President Wilson 
at the cost of living must come down or their 
ages must go up, and that for their part they pre- 


erred to see the cost of living come down. Of 
yurse this ultimatum of the railroad men was 
ierely a symptom of the uneasiness felt by city 


eople the world over concerning the cost of living. 
were the days of $20 hogs and $2 corn, In 
fall of 1919 came the futile price drive of Attor- 
ey General Palmer, which caused some temporary 
urries. As a result of this drive, it soon became 
pparent that there wasn’t much which the lawyers 
could do to bring down prices. And so, late in 1919 
he governments of the world, figuratively speaking, 
irned to the bankers for relief from the burdens 
of the high cost of living. 
The outstanding feature of 1920 is the 


hose 


part played 


by the federal reserve system. Late in 1919 and 
early in 1920, members of the Federal 
Reserve Board announced time and Jan. 














gain that prices were too high 
that they intended to use their ( 
ence to bring prices down. At the 








ame time they raised the rediscount 
te from less than 5 per cen. to more 
than 6 per cent. Our government was 
tt alone in this matter of carrying 
out a deflation program, but seems to 
have been working more or less in 
oéperation with the British govern- 
ment in following of a plan mapped 
it by the economists of the League 
f Nations. Improper motives can not 
be imputed to the directors of our 
wn federal bank or to the 
British economists who seem to have 
ad so much to do with directing the 
policies of the League of 
Nations. The object of these gentle- 
men primarily was to stop the era of 
extravagance, speculation and _ profit- 
eering and only incidentally at first 
they concerned with the buying ! 
of farm products at less than cost of 0 
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By H. A. WALLACE 


minds a false confidence as to the ultimate price 
level. 

In April and May there had been cold, wet weath- 
er which apparently had started off the crops of 
the nation in poorer shape than before in 
history. From everywhere over the land there 
dire predictions of famine, based not only on the 
unfavorable spring but also on the extreme short 
age of farm labor. But after the unfavorable spring 
was past, crop conditions were almost ideal. Rains 
came at exactly the right time for corn and cotton. 
The corn crop was in extreme danger of frost on 
September 1, but September 
ly warm weather, with the result that we finally 
harvested the biggest corn crop in histor) The 
wheat crop proved to be the fifth biggest in history 
and the oats crop the fourth. The cotton 
now estimated to be the biggest since 1914. 

Plans had been fully prepared for a price rout, 
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brought some extreme- 
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a six million dollar corporation for the export of 
cotton, and the bankers of the northern and middi 
western states formed a hundred million dollar co 
poration for the exportation of both manufactured 
and agricultural products. Congress passed a bill 
looking toward the revival of the finance ce 
poration. None of these things can have any dire 
effect on the 
except in a 
however, to know. that big men are really giving 
earnest thought to the problem 


war 


month 


market during the next six 


psychological way It is comforting, 


The year 1920 went out with corn, oats, hog 
cattle selling at practically pre-war prices on the 
farm. Farm-hand wages and city labor were 
nearly twice pre-war levels ‘reight rates were 
nearly twice, farm machinery twice and farm land 


more than twice. 
can not 


Of course, this kind of a situation 


continue. Back in 1917, when corn, wheat 

and hogs suddenly jumped to twice the pre-war 
level, railroad rates, farm hand wages and farm 
land were only slightly above the pre-war. But 
; within a year or two all the slack wi: 
Nov. Dec. taken up and these other factors had 
absorbed the prospective profits that 

might have been made out of corn, 

wheat and hogs at twice the pre-wa 

level, And now that the reverse 

process is taking place, it is obvious 

that farm products either will have 

to go back up again until they are a 


much above the pre-war level as farm 


hand wages, farm land, farm machin 


ery, ete., or that these other things 


will have to come down To be su 
there is a third alternative, and that 
that farmers will quit producing 
until prices swing up. It may be that 
a little of all three things will take 
place In fact, in 1921 we rather ! 
pect that farm products will go up 
some in price, that farm labor and 
farm land will come down a little 
and that farmers will ‘duce produc 


tion slightly. 
The Babson Statistical 
is of the opinion 


Organization 


that we are in for 








a period of hard times which will last 
roduction. 00 iisaas, arama mca ; } = T al: for the greater part of the next three 
In the month of May, 1929, Dun’s or four years. There are other peo 
i\dex number reached $263, which was Course of Prices of Farm Products During 1920 ple who are ju st as well posted who 

the highest point in history, and indi- hold to the idea that some time during 
ated that on the average prices in the United and it only needed the large crops of 1920 to give the summer of 1921 things will start back again 
tates were about 220 per cent of pre-war normal. the opening necessary. The foreign buying which and that we shall be in the midst of an era of 
Put even at that time when it looked as tho prices had been largely centralized in the hands of a few prosperity in 1922. One thing on which every one 


generally were defying the united efforts of all the 
governments of the world, there were signs that a 
price retreat was inevitable. There was a panic in 
Japan and silk prices went to pieces. Of course 
that meant nothing to the corn belt farmer, but it 
was a straw showing which way the wind was 
blowing. Cattle prices were shot to pieces during 
May of 1920, but corn, wheat and oats prices re- 
mained at an extraordinary altitude all during the 
spring and early summer. These fictitious prices 
for corn, oats and wheat were due solely to car 
shortage, and did not do the bulk of the farmers of 
the corn belt much good. In fact, they probably 
have done a positive harm by instilling into their 


commissions began to fall off. In the early fall of 
1920 it became very evident that the United States 
had an export surplus on her hands which she 
might have a hard time to get rid of unless great 
price reductions were made or unless schemes were 
devised for giving European buyers long-time credit. 
Our bankers suddenly awakened to the fact that 
they had advanced Europe about four billion dol- 
lars of short time credit and that it would be poor 
banking policy to continue such short time credit, 
and so late in 1920 we had numerous agitations 
looking toward the establishment of different kinds 
of corporations for providing European countries 
with long time credit. The cotton people formed 


is agreed is that money rates will soon be coming 
down and that there will be such a surplus of funds 
in the banks in the latter part of 1921 that interest 
rates will rule one or perhaps two per cent lower 
than at the present time. 

In all probability the worst of the situation will 
be over by April of 1921. About the only thing 
which can keep farm product prices from advancing 
very materially late in 1921 is large crops. Of 
course we may have another year of unusually good 


weather, but the probabilities are against it, and, 
moreover, the farmers will cut down their hired 
labor to such an extent in 1921 that the acreage 


will be somewhat decreased. 
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Helping the Farmer 


YW HEN congress met, there was a general 
, rP 

lesire to rush thru some legislation that 

would pt fia r. Western and southern 
‘ I | t | nly 
| a 1 be done 

to f i Dp und, 1f possi 
h 1) f iL | Several 
| i a d to help 
l \ I revival 
oO ] ( ) i p vid 
" \ iff gainst ti 
rita tal pi nxluct VAS 

" i ng 

\ ippare \ ire getting a reaction, 

il i lep nd upon the tories from Wash- 
ington appearing in the daily press. The de- 
mand tor t revival of the War Finance Co1 
poration met with vigorous opposition from the 


Secretary of the Treasury as well as from 
many of the larger bankers, who protested that 
it would not give the farmer the relief that is 
thru it. 


tariff is 


expected The proposal to levy an 


emergency also being denounced as a 


piece of patchwork legislation of little value, 
which would lead us into difficulties in our 
trade relations with some foreign countries. It 


is said that many members of congress who 
voted for this legislation are devoutly hoping 
that President Wilson will veto it. 

He 


whic I 


we have once more the difficulty under 
the farmer has always labored when he 
tried to dk 
ters. He has had no one who has been study- 


ing these matters deeply, no one who has ac- 


il in national and international mat- 


cumulated facts and figures upon which to base 


sound conclusions, and who could take these 
facts and figures before congressional com- 
mittees and reason out the matter with them 


and convince them of the soundness of the rea- 
soning. The farmer has had no one sufficient- 
ly trained and skilled in economics to meet on 
an equal footing the highly trained men em- 
ployed by other interests, 

When the farmer is hurt he complains. If 
he thinks the hurt can be cured by legislation 

and always there is the temptation to think 
that 


fore congress and urge that something be done. 


he appoints committees to appear be- 


These committees are good men who know in 
a general way what they want, but who are not 
sure of what ought to be done to get what they 
want, and have not been able to fortify them- 
worked statistics. This 
research work puts them at a decided 
Consequently, such committees 


selves with well out 
lack of 
disadvantage. 
often fail and are put off without getting any 
real relief, or accept legislation which appar- 
relief but fact is worth 


ently gives which in 


little. 

Farming is the biggest business in the Unit- 
ed States. 
most efficient and highly trained business or- 


Farmers can afford to have the 


ganization in the United States, the sole pur- 
pose of which shall be to safeguard the farm- 
These will 
othe r This 
thing of depending on resolutions and protests 
and the 


ri r’s economic inte rests, inte rests 


never be protected in any way. 


work of untrained committees will not 


get us far on the way we ought to go, There 
are here and there, scattered over the country, 
men who have had the preliminary training 
necessary to enable them to grow into efficient 
representatives of the farm interests. These 


men ought to be brought togethe r and set at 
That is the only way we can hope to 
If this had been 


ago, we would be getting the benefit of real 


] 
work, 


make progress. done a year 


service today. Fortunately, we now have in 
the Farm Bureau an organization with suffi- 
cient financial backing to set up the sort of a 
research committee that we simply must have, 
and a beginning has been made looking toward 
this very thing. 

The suggestion that the farmer should have 
a real working organization is not hostile to 


other legitimate interests. It is in fact es- 
sential to the national welfare. Our agricul 
ture is in a bad way just now and is getting 
worse, and the business of the nation is suffer 
ing accordingly. The material welfare of the 
farmers and of the industrial and commercial 
centers of the country are inseparab When 
oO suffers all suff : It Ss ital to our na 
tie prosperity that the fay rs of the na- 
ti selves on a sound business basi 
and adjust their production to the needs of 
consump The periods of depression, 
dus se h tl Tia do get enough 
t f ictual t of prod on, result 
na ‘ a sopre luctio nd urn re 

t n unnecessarily high prices the following 
vear or the year afte The farmers can feed 
the COUNTrY much che pr r veal iiter Mt ir, if 


get themselves so organized that pro- 
g gz } 


duction will be fai uniform, large enough 
meet the 


as to de press price s below the point of 


riy 


‘ ich vear to 


national needs, yet not 
sO | arg 
profit, 

World conditions emphasize the need of a 
better understanding of our national resources 
and a welding together of our various national 
interests in a policy of mutual understanding 


and helpfulness. 


We Should Get Back to Earth 
WHat more terrible indictment of our 


world civilization than that furnished by 
Thruout Europe people 
Millions 
In China 
forty million are in a famine area, and it is 
estimated that notwithstanding all that is 
likely to be done, at least fifteen millions of 
these will starve to death before spring. The 
de aths this +) inte Z because of exposure and lack 


prese nt « onditions. 


are suffering for food, clothing, fuel. 


will die of starvation and exposure. 


of food will very nearly, if not quite, equal the 
number of men killed in the four years of war. 

With all this misery overseas we are in a 
great agricultural and industrial depression 
here at home because of surplus crops which 
can not be sold at nearly the actual cost of 
production. We great of wool 
piled up with no market for it, while our un- 
fortunate fellow men are exposed to the blasts 
of winter for lack of clothing. We have hun- 
dreds of millions of bushels of surplus grains, 
while millions are starving or are being kept 


have stores 


alive from day to day on one meal of thin 
soup. 

For two years we have kept ourselves in a 
fever of discussion of a league of nations to 

economic 
off people 
more rapidly and more painfully than war it- 
self. 
starvation and exposure than a quick death by 
bullet or high explosive. It is worse to 
one’s innocent women and children slowly fade 


prevent war, and have allowed an 


horror to develop which is killing 


It is worse to die a lingering death of 


see 


into living skeletons than to go out and fight a 
man, 

Are there not in the councils of the leading 
nations of the earth enough men of under- 
standing and human sympathy to find a plan 
to mend this terrible condition? Should not 
the first task of enlightened nations be to r 
store decent and bearable living conditions? 
How can we hope to escape a world-wide catas 
trophe with famine stalking thru one-half of 
the world and economic chaos thru the other 
half? 

It is time to get our heads out of the fog of 
and take note of the cold 


so-called idealism 


realities, 


British Live Stock Prices 
¢AT hogs in England were selling in Decem- 
ber for around $22 a hundred and fat 
at around $18. In making this state- 
ment we are taking into account the fact that 


steers 


English exchange is only 70 per cent of par. 
Before the war English fat stock sold for only 
about $1.50 to $2 a hundred more than fat 
stock at Chicago. That there should now be a 
differential of from $8 to $12 a hundred be 


tween Chicago prices and English prices is 


partly the result of ocean freights being three 
times the pre-war normal, and partly becaus 


the American packers with all their efficiency 
to be unable to compet effectively on the 
British market at 


American packers are compet 


the present time. 
ing etfective ly and making an enormous profit 
> more probabl that they have been 
un ible to furnish the British 
The 
under the impression that American bacon is 
British 
government publication stated in December 
of 1920: “Trish Danish i 


good request but American met a very poor 


consumer with 


rood quality stuff. British consumer is 


a very poor product. For instance, a 


and bacon were in 


sy 


trade owing to a stale condition.” Inasmuch 
as the British market has been our best outlet 
for nearly all kinds of pork products with the 
exception of lard, it behooves the American 
hog man and the American packer to co-oper- 
ate together to reconquer this market. It 
would seem essential to lay the chief emphasis 
on quality, to furnish an éven better product 
than the Danes and Irish. 

The British hog producer is working under 
very favorable conditions at the present time. 
Corn from the Argentine costs only $1.20 per 
and with hogs at $22 a hundred there 
is an unusual profit in the turning of corn 
The British hog man for the tim 
being seems to be working under a much mor 


bushe | 
into pork, 


favorable economic situation than the Ameri- 


can hog man. 


State Hail Insurance 
APPARENTLY the North Dakota state 


hail insurance law is working satisfactor- 
ily. The cost this year was 28 cents an acre 
on cultivated land and 8 cents an acre on till- 
able land not cultivated. The money is raised 
by a state levy of 3 cents an acre on all tillable 
land, and by the assessment of enough in ad- 
dition to meet the losses on the cultivated land. 
By this scheme, uncultivated land is compelled 
to pay a part of the insurance cost. Seven 
dollars an acre is guaranteed in case of total 
loss; partial losses are adjusted accordingly. 
The state insurance plan has two great ad- 
vantages ; first, bringing all the land under as- 
the burden thruout the 
state; second, there is no soliciting expense. 
Whether the adjustment cost compares favor- 
ably with that of private companies we do not 
know. It is claimed that the overhead expense 
including adjustments, is but 3.17 per cent, 
and that the total saving to the farmers last 
year was $5,000,000 as compared with the cost 
under private companies. 


sessment distributes 
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Individualism and Collectivism 
N HIS very interesting book, “Creative 
Chemistry,”’ Dr. Edwin E. Slosson says, in 
; “The reason why a gas is so 
active i$ because it is so egoistic.”’ He goes on 
various minute particles 


speaking of gas: 


to explain that the 
vhich compose a gas have the greatest aversion 
to one another, each trying to get as far away 
Each particle is 


most extreme sense, and 


from every other as it can. 
in the 
he hotter the gas gets the more widely apart 
is composed hot 


ndividualistie 


fly the particl s of which it 
VAS € xpands rapidly. 


Wh le gas, the re fore, re pre sents extreme in- 


dividuals) “steel represents the extreme of 
collectivism.” The particles which make up 


to one another, making a 
“The 


] 
and steel ) works 


} } | drs J 
ne steei draw Ciose 


ms 
dense whole Then Dr. Slosson says: 


combination of the two (gas 


Z 
wonders, A hot gas in a steel cylinder is the 
most pows rful agency known to man, and by 
leans of it he accomplishes his greatest 
ichi ements in peace or War time.” The gas 
FINE engine is a good illustration. The hot 


gas compressed in the strong cylinder when ex- 
ploded by t} 


eC electrie Spal dr yes the piston 


with tremendous force. The charge of gun- 
powder in the cannon when fired turns into a 
eas which expands with terrific force and thus 
drives the shell many miles. 

What a fine analogy we have here to the 


armer unorganized and the farmer organized. 
The weakness of the farmer always has been 
his extreme individualism. He has depended 
term “inde 


That 


as the farmer had to 


ipon himself. He has found the 
pendent farmer” 


] 
i 


pleasant to the ear. 


j eg ] 
Was ali Very well as 1ong 


deal only with other individuals. Under such 
conditions he was pe rfectly competent to take 
are of himself. But long ago other interests 
began to organize until now almost everybody 
the farmer deals with is affiliated with others 
n the same general business in some form of 
organization, Almost everything the farmer 
buys is produced by organized business of some 
sort or another. We do not say this in criti- 
Quite the 


he farmer has no cause to complain of the 


cism of organization, contrary. 


business man because he has had the enter- 
prise to organize to promote his own interests, 
The farmer’s criticism should be directed to- 
ward himself and his fellows for be ing so slow 
oO profit by the exampl other interests have 
t hn 
The 
“‘nited States when brought together mm an or- 


_ 


~¢ Ne 


millions of individual farmers of the 


ganization strong enough to hold them and 


hru which their energies can be directed, will 
ertainly be the strongest influence in the na- 
ion. And all history shows that the farm in- 


luence is sane, constructive, fair to all classes. 


Che great task 1s not alone to pe rfect the or- 
nization. the machine, but to learn how to 
eep it in good order and run it. wisely 

i ; 


Farm Land Values 
VAS Y city editors find it difficult to rec- 


oneile the hard luck stories which are 


comin 


g up to them from the farms with the re- 
ported great increase in the value of farm 
lands. The editor of one of the great dailies, 


for example, finds it hard to believe that farm- 
ers can be in very bad shape when, according 
to Secretary of Agriculture Meredith’s annual 
the value 
sixty-five per cent in five years and has in- 
creased fivefold in twenty years. 


port of our farms has increased 


It is not surprising that those who are not 

oroly familiar with farm conditions should 
find it hard to reconcile the conflicting reports 
of land values and farm losses. They do not 
understand, for example, that in the area of 
most valuable farm land half or more of it is 
owned, not by the men who farm it but by men 
“ho do not live on it; and that the renters 
this year are mostly having to pay rent based 
on the inflated value, while they must sell their 


crops at prices which prevailed six or seven 
That is an impossible situation. 
renters have 


turned everything over to the landlords and 


years ago, 


As a consequence many simply 


have asked them to call it square. If we could 
have such prices as prevailed last spring, the 
renter could afford to pay a rent based on the 
present paper value of farm land, but he can 


. , 
ig iike such value 


not afford to pay on anythi 


with grain and live stock prices running as 
they do now. 

Much of the advance in the p f fan 
land is in the natvre of paper profit. a term 
which our city friends can r idily inderst ind 


The farmer who soid last vear or the vear be 


fore at the high prices is no longer a farmer. 


The farmer who bought paid too much for t] 

land, if we are permanently back » pre-wal 

prices for crops; and he will have a verv long, 
] 1] . . , . 

hard pull ahead of him unless he had money 

enough to pay mainly in cash. The farmers 
‘9 VY ‘ . 

who did not sell can not, of course, sell at any 

thing like the prices which are being quoted for 


farm land. Recent forced sales of a few Iowa 
farms have been at about one-half the prices of 


a vear ago. 
Many men who are not farmers a 


In Iowa, for « im 


the land speculation fever. 


ple >. there were large numbe rs of en who con- 
fidently predicted that Iowa land would go to 
one thousand dollars an acre before it topped 
Some of these business men who went into land 
speculation heavily will have trouble. Chey 
will not be able to rent their land on the basis 
of the price they paid for it. and they will not 
be able to sell it at anvwher near the price 
paid, unless we should have a pronounced up 


turn in prices of farm products with a re 
able assurance that it will continue. 

A year ago the pendulum was at one extrem 
at the othe rs 


post war 


of the are; now it is Gradually 


as we wear thru this pre riod ind 


prices will settle at something near the produ 


tion value of the land, taking a pe od of five 


or ten vears as a basis. 


The Tenancy Problem 
AS FARM land Increases in VeLille renaney 


increases. "This has been true evervwhere. 


Land owners always have beer contented with 


a small interest return on their vestments, 


and for two reasons: first, the prospect of an 


advance in price second, beca Is of th Sf 


curity of the investment. Speaking generally 
the highe r priced thi land the large) 
centage farmed by tenants. The reason is ob 


° rl” . 1 } 1 
vious. The farmer who has a relatively small 


capital say five to f ftee thous ind do i} ! 
regions where the quarts r section 1s t satisilace- 
tory farm unit, and where land is above two 
hundred dollars an acre ean better afford to 
rent than to own. 

Tenancy, therefore, can hardly be onsid 


ered as an evil in itself. But evils grow out of 
it. During the period when land is increasing 
in value many farms are owned by speculators. 
mainly in the en- 
They do not 


wish to put on much in the way of improve- 


The se men are concerne d 


hanced value of their holdings. 
ments. They do not care to make long time 
leases because they want to be free to sell 
when they can secure an attractive price.. They 
. This re- 
Because of 


lack of suitable buildings and conveniences the 


wish to get the largest possible rent 


- 


sults in a bad system of farming. 


tenant can not grow as much stock as_ he 
Because of the short term lease and 
the high rent he must grow the largest pos- 
Because of the 


uncertainty of his tenure he takes little interest 


should. 
sible acreage of cash crops. 


in “keeping up” the farm. 

Now, if the landlord and the tenant were the 
only parties interested, perhaps the matter 
might be allowed to work itself out on the the- 
ory that they can take care of themselves. 
But the public has a most vital interest in this 


whole problem. Under the tenancy system as 


it exists in this country our land is steadily 


being depleted of its fertility. Our popula- 


tion is increasing very rapidly. Immigrants 
are crowding the incoming steamers to the 


limit.. The time is not far off when our home 
consumption will have overtaken our produc- 
tion. Some peopl point to our increased pro- 


the re 


> my Re. } P ‘ 
But this increase has come from ie 


is nothing to worry 


duction and say g 
about. 
brinwime in of fertile new lands and froin. th 
ringing in of fertile new lands and from the 
use of: improved implements and machinery. 
Methods which enable Ole 


. } ] 
simply hasten the usin 


Inan to produc mor 
g up of the fertilty of 
} } } 

the soil, and in the larger set re a cau lor 


concern. 


Ven ust take up mn earn 14 study Ol 
tenancy system and find some way to do 
tice to both landlord and te t and { jie 
same time safeguard the | rests of t] iD 
lie. The future of the nation d pends Lpar 
the maintenance of the fet t it s 
called inproved methods of farming w 
not include this mety do much re ir) 
good, 

lt is not an ¢ is\ problem. \\ 1 Wwe 
to close grips with it, we find t t 
have hold of a rly « t el But tl ( 
we gel it t t] bette tw 5) i 1 « 


Board of Trade Investigation 


] AST summer Governor Allen, of K : 

‘ asked the president to hay in weet 
tion made of the transactions on the 
Trade, for the 


wh it ¢ ffect thre se trans 


purpose of determinn 


ictions had in the heaw 
drop in the price of wheat. The pres dent d 
rected the 


such 


federal trade commission to make 
investigation, and the commission as 
recently made its report, [bt was not abl 
make the thoro investigation into the Board 
of Trade operations that it desired to make. 
Speaking of the drop in price s, the commis 
sion suggests seven causes: The outlook for an 
iner¢ ased supply ; the concentrated buving by 
foreign governments last spring and the less 
buying since; the heavy importations of Cana 


dian wheat; the record-breaking yield of corn 


the slackening of domestie flour requirements ; 
market togethe r with 


the general sluinp 


changed credit conditions, and the disposition 


on the part of dealers to buy from hand to 
mouth. 

The commission evidently did not find that 
the trading in future could be charged wit! 
very much responsibility for the drop 
pric s; but it says that there is a large vol ‘ 


gambling 


of future trading which 


nvolves i great economic Wa 


Silage Cattle 
(CATTLE feeders who art making sila 


heavy part of the ration for their fatte 


ort 


ing steers should remember that thousands of 
others are doing the same thing, and there is 
danger that too many of these silage-fed steers 
may get onto the market at about the time 
the silage usually runs out in the spring. In 
is danger that we will de- 
This 


The long-headed feeder 


other words, there 
velop a seasonal silage marketing period. 
is not a good thing. 
will not get himself in a position where he 
must ship his cattle within a period of a week 
or two, but will plan to have his silage run fa 
enough into the summer to give him a choice of 
shipping dates. 


There is nothing in this world that pays so large 
a dividend, in the long run, as good, old-fashioned 
honesty. I do not mean the corporation style of hon- 
esty. I mean old-fashioned uprightness, which is 
more than paying debts, andgmuch more than telling 
the truth—in form. It is doing the right thing at 
the right time in the right way, with every man, 
whether friend or foe, at all times—everywhere,— 
Uncle Henry’s Sayings. 
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CROP INSURANCE FOR CORN GROWERS 


i porn downy mildew disease, the most destructive 





which the corn crop of the Orient is 
ant xposed, was the subject of a thirty-months 
tou f ir tigation in t Philippines, recently 
c i b D V H. V ton, of the United 
St Dep ent of Ag iltu 

7 Doctor W on i parture from or! 
a I I t been tl cu 
I ts to wait until 

t ailment v introduced to the Ur 

) t bega to investigate ts ac 

l | control DOTOr 
t 1 of the Fe icultural Board 
in 19 -with its efficient which now 
t t t as diff e infested 
i plants into our as it is to 
nt ] valuable gems across the border without 
paying the duty—a number of obnoxious plant dis- 
ea vere imported into the United State which, 





have been parasitic on agricultural profit 
Watson is the first sci 
t dispatched by the Depart 
ment of Agriculture on foreign 
rv of this type, and the fund 
information 


of data and valuable 


which he has _ collected—which 
Treai i accident and health in 
surance for our potential corn 
crop ‘vidence irrefutably, the 


inestimable value of this new se! 
vice \t an outlay of several 
thousand dollars, he has gathered 
re the most detailed 
bly of fact 
the downy 
collected His 
$3,000,000,000 corn crop which we 


and figures concerning 
mildew disease eve! 


work insures the 


of late have customarily produced 
agait losses from an Or 
disease which, in many) ection 
of the east, has rendered the pro 
duction of maize prohibitive. 

Lik a thief in the night, the 


mildew disease prowls about and 


poun: on its prey. Doctor We —— 
tor } ascertained that the 

spores of the disease are spread 

during the period from midnight to dawn—under 
Philippine island conditions—at a time when the 
plant are encrusted with a heavy film of dew. 
T or a di nated by t night breezes 
and ver tl rike against the corn leaves— 
or t V if related plant cl sugar cane, 
i , y] i and wild eg they adhere 
ar jl tly b re | c on the host 
t} u itely thrott t od production pro 
< and growth of tl Dp t The re two 
< of spor which spread the corn plant dl 
ease tho that are distributed at night and that 


in bright sunlight, and a second 


group of more resistant spores which can withstand 





extrer of heat and cold and that are chiefly re 
sponsible for the distribution of the contagion under 
unfay il condition 

The insidious spores light upon the susceptible 


young corn plants and immediately begin their ac 
tivities to debilitate and weaken the seedlings. The 
begin to lose their green coloring matter in 
discoloration along the 
ultimately, a down-like, 
i the diseased por- 
tior The food and water supplies of the plant are 
finally shut off; the is stunted, and in all 
cases where the plant is not nearly mature at the 
tim int 


} 7 11 


places, and a vellowish 
veins is apparent, while, 
fuzz rrowth become visible in 


growth 


cur- 


tion grain production is seriously 


The Downy Mildew Wiped Out All But One Corn Plant in 


By GEORGE H. DACY 


In most cases, only half-formed nubbins ob- 
tain and in other instances no production whatever 
of ears Furthermore, the fodder which re- 

ults from infected plants which have become dis- 
eased late in the growing season is objectionable to 


tailed. 


occurs, 








ve ock and the animals will eat contaminated 

iz his description where it is fed 
liberal urpluses of unconta! inated stover. 

no cure for the downy mildew disease of 

maize. Preventive measures are all that could be 


practiced were th 
ted State 


e pest to be introduced to the Uni- 
Doctor Weston told the writer that he 
was sure that the knowledge he possesses would be 
effective in controlling*any 
which might occur under United States conditions. 
He remarked: “In a case of outbreak, it would be 
essential to pull up and destroy all the diseased 
plants in the infected fields, to study the host plants 


outbreak of the disease 


tending and developing investigations of this nature 
to their elastic limit. 

Under Philippine conditions, the corn crop is pro- 
duced according to the most crude and primitive sys- 
tems of tillage. Hand labor predominates. The 
know practically nothing concerning the 
most approved practices. They attribute crop fail- 
ures largely to too much or too little rainfall, de. 
pite the fact that their curtailed yields and in- 
ferior crops often obtain from the depredations of 
the mildew fungi. Doctor Weston reports that in 
the instances of some fields that he inspected the 
infection was as high as 40 to 60 per cent, and in 
special cases aggregated 82 per cent of the possible 
crop. In some of the islands corn culture has been 
rendered prohibitive and the growing of upland rice 
has been substituted. Of the eleven leading islands 
which are fairly well populated, nine are engaged 
in the cultivation of corn, and Doctor Weston re- 
ports that seven of these are infested with downy 

mildew disease. Illustrative of the 


natives 

















usceptible to infection and to investigate the char 


acter and intensity of the night winds and the 


spores which spread the contagion. This would pre- 
vent the transmission of sp $; as new sources of 
infection 4 complete quarantine of the fields in 


fested with the mildew would be essential and would 


ultimately result in the eradication of the diseas¢ 
wl Ss exerc d against th importatior 
( ‘as origin.” 





of special me account 


of the severity of the downy mil thru- 


out the Orient a half decade ago—March, 
Federal Horticultural Board established a quaran- 
tine against all Oriental corn seed and related seed 


in order to protect our home fields against infesta- 
The efficacy of the police 
it unlikely that 
surveillance of 


tions of this character 
render 


escape the 


service at our various ports 
any diseased seed will 
the agricultural experts in charge of this work. Fur- 
thermore, the complete information which Uncle 
Sam now possesses—thanks to the untiring efforts 
of Doctor Weston—makes it extremely unlikely that 
American corn growers will ever suffer much finan- 
cial inconvenience from the maledictory operations 
of the downy mildew fungus. The success of this 
investigation in studving foreign disease 
their lairs is so outstanding that 
immediately the practicability of ex 


pioneer 
pests in native 


it suggest 


This Acre Field 


extent of corn cropping operations 
thruout the Philippines, it is men- 
tion-worthy that last year a total 
of 13,095,000 bushels of corn worth 
$18,558,000 were produced. Un- 
questionably, this record would be 
materially increased each year 
were it not for the ravages of the 
mildew fungus. 

Doctor Weston will spend one 
year in the United States and will 
then embark for another two-year 
investigational tour thru Formosa, 
Java, India and Sumatra, in order 
to determine definitely whether 
the same kind of mildew organ- 
isms operate in those regions as 
are prevalent in the Philippines, 
and whether the same varieties 
of allied plants are used as inter- 
changeable hosts by the mildew 
fungi. Under Philippine condi- 
tions, he found out that the spores 
often would lodge on and infect 
sorghum, sugar cane, wild grasses, 
tosinte and other related green 
crops where the disease would develop and damage 
the crops, altho in most instances not as seriously as 
in the case of corn. This correlation of infection was 
1ely injurious to the general agriculture of 
the islands, as naturally where the range of host 
extensive, the control of the disease be- 
came more difficult. 

For approximately a score and a half of years the 
mildew disease of corn has been threatening 
the American corn belt, as during that period the 
pestiferous ailment has extended its range of infec- 
ion to include Java, India, the Fiji Islands, Queen 
land, Australia, Formosa and the Philippines. The 
disease was introduced to Japan on sugar cane cut- 
tings from Formosa and Java. The government au- 
thorities and planters in these islands expended mil- 
lions of dollars in digging up and destroying dis- 
eased plants, and after years of arduous effort they 
have finally restricted the disease so that at present 
its annual ravages are not extremely serious. In all 
of these foreign climes, the difficulties in preventing 
and controlling the downy mildew disease have ob- 
tained largely from the ignorance of the natives 
concerning approved agricultural methods and their 
inability to appreciate and recognize the impor- 
tance of unified codperation in the stamping out 
of all of the infection and contamina: 
tion. 


down 


sources of 


MARKETING WHEAT IN CANADA 


























—>- TOUSAND far V ciation. For the time being, the el 
' ~ ater mManiaes x ‘ aj Y 

z rag tenes ia permed Fea aat Canadian farmers are applying the principles of co-operative renee pr ne nse ag ee: * 

1 tin , th ) marketing developed on the Pacitic coast to the wheat business. a a ev eee will meet praia, a 

, ~ nage ; ‘ lhe plan calls for a pooling system and for long-time contracts 60 per cent of the wheat acreage « 

pr provinces of Manitoba, S with the producer Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta 

kat \ and All \ ( is pledged to the association, or about 

ized, t will be i ) 10.000.000 acres 

oO} arke itt pted by I i i d llow The Canadian Council of Agriculture, which 

far nywher ing de I compe 1 of the representatives of organized farr 
: I i plan of t whic fathered 2 \ t t ite b ach mem thre eastern and three western provincs 

by the Canadian Council of Agriculture, is based on b to I] » the ( tion has assumed the responsibility of pushing the p 

the ¢ it cooperative organization in California, h « to l except posed codperative marketing plan, and a committee 

wt t 1 marketed over $225.000,000 worth ount 1 [3 i and feed. He will be re council is doing the preliminary work of 

of f roducts in that state. The cardinal fea- quired to pay dan s to the association if he s ition. The idea grew out of the disappointment 

tu le his wheat elsewhere ul 1 l ause the Canadian government 
1. The formation of a wheat pool into which all 3. Utilization of 650 f r-owned line elk refused to continue the government pool of 1919. 

of the wheat produced by the members of the asso- vators in western Canada to care of the phy- Under the operation of that pool, Canadian farmers 


When this wheat is sold, each mem- 
share in proportion to the 


ciation will go 


ber will receive his 


sical handling of grain, with the idea that they will 
eventually be taken over by the new marketing as- 


secured an average of 55 cents per bushel more for 


wheat than did the farmers of the United States for 
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dozen or more of others worked 
earnestly as did the county agent in 


club. Some competition was arranged 
by townships as to which would fur- 
nish the most enrollments, and stand 
highest in the final show. 
tant things done by those interested in the club, 
however, was that every boy was furnished in some 
way with a good calf. 
fort was spent by various men in locating the good 
calves in the county. 
outside the county lines. 
calves was largely in the hands of Angus breeders. 
Herefords were hunted for by the Hereford men 
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the crop of 1919. In the United States that 55 cents 
vent mostly to those who bought the crop in the 
fall and held for the rise in prices the following 
winter and spring. 

Since the government would not continue the 
wheat pool, the Canadian farmers resolved to “do 
the job themselves” and thereupon set about per- 
fecting the idea for a codéperative pool upon a per- 
manent basis. A committee of the Council of Agri- 
culture, appointed in October, recommended a pre- 
liminary plan to the council on December 8, and 
this was accepted subject to the approval of the 
constituent organizations of the council. Repre- 
sentatives of these organizations, including the 
United Farmers of Manitoba, the United Farmers 
of Alberta, the Saskatchewan Grain Growers’ Asso- 


HOW MAR 


a? thirty-one calves at the 1920 Iowa State 
A Fair, the Marshall County Baby Beef Club 
took first in each breed, champion and reserve over 
all breeds, and first, second and fifth in the county 
group of ten class. This was in addition to their 
share of the prizes on down the line in each class, 
and to their showing in the open classes, where a 
number of firsts and two breed championships were 
annexed by the Marshall county calves. The whole 
performance was capped by winning first in 
the baby beef demonstration team contest. 
Over $1,200 in prize money was taken home 
from the state fair by Marshall County Calf 
Club boys and girls. 

Then at the Marshall county fair, the whole 
club came in for the finals. Over seventy 
calves were shown and then auctioned off at 
the close of the show. They averaged close to 
twenty cents a pound, with a top of forty-five 
cents for the grand champion steer. 

No other exhibit at either fair attracted more 
attention or received more favorable comment 
than did the Marshall County Baby Beef Club 
show. In the writer’s opinion, in no other way 
has an equal expenditure of time and money 


brought such good returns in favorable pub- 
licity and real advertising value for the live 
stock interests of a community as has that 


spent in promoting the calf clubs of Marshall 
county. This is entirely aside from the value to 
the boys and girls, who, after all, got a great 
deal more than anyone else from the club. 

A dozen times within the last six weeks the 
writer has been asked: ‘‘How does Marshall county 
do it?” 

So far as I have been able to learn, there is no 
secret whatever in it. It is just that the interest 
in the calf club has grown a little more intense 
each year. And this interest has spread to nearly 
every one in the county. 

The writer judged one of the first Marshall Coun- 
ty Calf Clubs held, some five years ago. Some- 
where around twenty-five head of calves were out 
to be sorted up. They made a creditable lot, too. 
However, there were at least a dozen 
other shows in the state that year that 
did as well or better in numbers, and 
half as many as good or better in qual- 
ity. The next year there was an in- 
crease in the number shown, but a 
more noticeable improvement in the 
general quality of the exhibit. The 
interest of others than the club mem- 
was becoming keener and the 
rivalry among the boys, while friendly, 





bers 


was growing strong. With a little 
encouragement from County Agent 
Buchanan, the beef cattle breeders 


That, in 
Juchanan 


began to take hold and help. 
turn, further encouraged 
ind the boys. 

When the 1919-20 contest was being 
worked up, such stockmen as Mr. Ray 
Plummer, Mr. Sanford Collins and a 


as 


locating the boys whom they felt 
hould be encouraged to go into the 


John Holmquist of Marshall County and His 








ciation, the United Farmers of Ontario, the Sas 
katchewan Codéperative Elevator Company, and the 
United States Grain Growers, Limited, have ap- 
pointed representatives who make up the permanent 
committee which is supervising the organization of 
the wheat marketing association. 

This committee will make arrangements for the 
formation of the wheat marketing association; will 


negotiate with the present farmers’ companies for 


the use of their elevators and equipment to do the 
physical handling of the wheat in the pool: will 
work out the details of financing the wheat pool, 
and will incorporate the association. The present 


plan is to get the whole organization under way 
in time to handle the 1921 crop of wheat 
The idea is to form a central selling ageney that 


HALL COUN 


By REX BERESFORD 


er of the breed of his choice or not, the calf was 
found a good home with a boy who wanted that 
kind of a calf. There was some rivalry among the 
breeders who wanted to get their good calves into 
the hands of boys whom they knew would make 


good with them, and this sort of friendly rivalry 
certainly did no harm. 
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After the and 


boys calves had been proper! 
introduced to each other and things had settled 
down to the long pull of the year’s work, Mr. 
Buchanan and his helpers did not let them “settle” 
too much. Every opportunity to visit boy and 
his calf was grasped. Whenever a bit of help ora 


( ould 
boy 


suggestion as to feeding or handling the calf 
be used, it was offered, often 
knowing he was being given help. On many a 
summer evening or fine Sunday afternoon, the 
boys would have opportunity to show their calves 
and talk matters over with interested breeder 


without the 


} 
i 








One of the most impor- 
A great deal of time and ef- 
A few were even obtained 


Active search for Angus 


nd Shorthorns found by the Shorthorn fraternity. 


However, when a good calf of any breed, pure-bred, 
grade or cross-breed was located by anyone, wheth- 


Looking the Calves Overa Few 


groups. 
the leaders and boosters was informal, and as op- 
portunity came for :t in the day’s work, but it was 
none the 
at holding club tours, picnics and meetings, and 
this was of some help also in keeping up the in- 





friends who dropped in to see how things 
going. A hint was dropped here and there as to 
how some other boy was feeding or how some other 
calf was doing on certain feeds 

The boys did a lot of visiting among themselves. 
Sometimes this was done alone, but oftener in 
Most of the attention given the club by 


were 


less effective. Some attempt was made 





Two Calves 


will sell upon the world’s markets the whea 
longing to the association, which in turn has bee 
furnished by the farmer members. An advance w 
be paid upon the wheat at the time of delivery 
wheat will be pooled according to grade a 








when the central selling agency sees fit. The t 
ance of the money will be paid thru the yea: 
installments until the entire amount received is pi 


to the farmers except the cost of operating the 
sociation. 


price for the grade of wheat into which his produ 
has fallen. 

A strong effort will be made to secure contract 
covering 75 per cent of the wheat acreage of 
prairie provinces of the Canadian befor 


association operations. 


Y DOES IT 


terest. The results 
means that were used. 

For 1920-21, Marshall county is making no boast 
However, they are planning another 
there. 


west, 
begins 


certainly justified 


calf clut 


competition than ever before. They hope to be 
ready for it. This year they plan for a tow: 
group exhibit at the county fair, similar te 


county group exhibit at the state fair. \ lot 
township rivalry is resulting. Township Fa 
Bureaus, breeders’ groups and the boys the 
selves are all working to be prepared to 1 
a creditable showing for their township 
township group will consist of six head. It 


expected that practically all of the town 
will have groups to show. Some have t 
or more groups of six head that are 
lined up. 

The search for the right sort of calve 


When Mr. Buchanan's or 
club booster’s car is seen parked by the p: 
fence the chances are you will find the ea 
cting a “prospect” he glimpsed w 
driving by. It is claimed by one lad that “B 


in earnest. some ot} 





er inspe 


(as Mr. Buchanan is widely known) can se¢ 
good baby beef prospect farther and q 
than any other man in the county. A neight 
ing county agent has even been heard te 
mark that he believes “Buck” has been kne 


to see a good one or two even across the count 
line. He has keen competition at thi 
As was said before, there is no secret 
Mar methods. It’s just 
works at the job, including father in 
so far lending interest 
is concerned. And the work has paid mighty we 


some 
hall county’s that every bo« 
most case 

as his 


and encourage 


r re . . 
I'wo Kinds of Investigations 
( NE present and pressing example of the f 


of the farmer to look after his own interest 
seen in the meager appropriations given for vete 


nary investigations by the state and the nation. The 
commercial laboratories have more money to spend 
in research work than our colleg: 
site | The result is, of course, that we 
| getting conclusions in veterina: 
earch that have a well-defined 
mercial taint 
Take the “flu” epidemic in sw 
for instance. Our commercial labe 
tories turned their experts loose n 
this problem at onee. Vaccines wer: 
manufactured which made money for 
the commercial laboratorie and f 
the veterinarians who used them. Ti 
comprises the total of their benefit 
To the farmer and the hog indust 


they likely did more harm than good 
Meanwhile, some of our veterin 
ans of the state colleges have been 





work. Nebraska conducted some 
periments which show the worthless- 
ness of some of the vaccines invented 
by the commercial specialists. Doctor 
Charles Murray and Dean Stange, of 
mes, have conducted investigations 


into the nature and cause of “flu” and 
have made marked progress. 

The work of our college men, he 
ever, has been hampered by the 
that appropriations for research work of this sort 
are not large enough. The men working in the in- 
terests of the farmers have far less money behind 
them than the specialists working in the interests 
of the commercial laboratories. 

The farmer must take out of the hands of commer- 
cially interested persons the task of securing infor- 
mation vital to the success of his business. We are 
attempting to do that in the marketing field. That 
means, of course, that the researeh work of our col 
leges and of the Department of Agriculture must 
have adequate financial support. 


| 


Each farmer will receive the net average 


They expect a good deal more and keener 
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CO-OPERATIVE LEGISLATION FOR IOW 





HE Iowa legislature, which meets 
next week, has what amounts toa 
mandate from both political parties to 


see that the state laws permit the full- 


est development of codperative mar- > pats _ A 
ecg subject. The General Assembly of Iowa is ready to pass farm 
a oe ee a rn legislation. If farm organization leaders can get together on a 


will probably be a conference of farm 
organization leaders to agree upon a 
definite bill dealing with codéperative 
work At the present time, however, 





farmers of lowa want? 


What sort of a program for co-operative legislation do the 
mé¢ This article is an attempt to reflect the 
opinions of representative farmers and farm organizations on this 


definite bill embodying the reforms desired, there is no doubt 
but that most of the program suggested in this article can be 
made into law. 


new manager puts his own system in. 
In many cases also the board of direct- 
ors pays practically no attention to 
this highly important phase of the 
business. It seems that we should 
have a uniform system of accounting 
and one which would be subject to 
state supervision.” 

In connection with the problem of 
working out a system of accounting it 
has been suggested that a step in this 








there has been no general discussion of 
the question and there is no definite bill behind 
which all farm organization support can gather. 
There is a possible danger that farmers may lose 
their opportunity for effective action by this lack 
of a definite program 

Some months ago several men prominent in vari- 
ous farm organizations in Iowa brought up this point 
and suggested that it might be well to have a pre 
liminary discussion of the features needed in state 
coéperative legislation. In accordance with this 


suggestion Wallace Farmer has written to and in- 


terviewed a number of farm leaders, men _ repre- 


senting every type of organization, with the idea 


of finding out in a general way farm sentiment on 
the subject of coéperative legislation. 

So far as the results of these inquiries how, the 
farmers of Iowa want these thing 

They want a clause in the coéperative law legal- 


izing collective bargaining. 
They want provision made for the organiza- 
tion of non-stock 
They want the ownership of tl! 
stock of coOperative associations restricted to 


non-profit associatior 


common 
producers of the commodity in which the asso- 
ciation deals 

On these points there is practical unanimity. 
Several other proposed amendments to the co- 
Operative law received the approval of most of 
the men interviewed, altho there were a few 
dissenting These include 
state supervision of a standardized system of 
bookkeeping for coéperative associations; lim- 
itation of dividends on stock in codperative as- 
sociations to a maximum of eight per cent: the 


votes proposals 


issuance of preferred stock by coéperative asso- 
ciations, and the elimination of the provision 
in the law requiring the use of five per cent of 
the profits of the concern for educational work 


There seems to be almost state-wide support 
behind the proposition to legalize collective bar 
gaining by farmers by state action The only 
question that has been raised in tl connection 
has been brought up by farmers who thought 
that the adoption of a nilar provision in the 
federal law by the passage of the Volstead-Cap 
per bill might make state action unnecessary 

In a statement some weeks ago, Mr. J. G 
Mitchell, the legal adviser of the Towa Farm 


Bureau Federation, made an enlightening com 
ment on this idea He said 

“We should seek permissive 
Iowa with reference to collective bargaining for 


} 


rislation in 


farmers, even if we are assured of the passage 
of federal legislation of a wholly satis 


factory 


character on the same subject Congre may” 
only legislate as to interstate commerce. If we 
had laws on our own statute books, hindering 
collective bargaining by farmers, interested parties 
would have the right to invoke them so far as they 
affected trade within the state In any case, it 
would be well to have the legislature pass definitely 
on this subject so that there will be no possible 
doubt in the future as to the status of codperative 
organizations under the laws of lowa.” 

J. F. Garber, of Decatur county, lowa, a directot 
of the Iowa Farmers’ Union, voices the sentiment of 
@ good many of the farmers of the state in his 
recent letter “Collective bargaining by farmers 
should be legalized,” he writes, “for if the farmer 
ever expects to be able to sell the product of his 
farm for enough to pay the cost of production he 


must resort to the principle of collective bar- 
gaining.” 


The success of the companies organized on a 
non-profit, non-stock basis, especially on the Pacific 
coast, has led a good many of our farm leaders to 
the conclusion that it would be well to include in 
the Iowa law a provision permitting the formation 
of such organizations. Most of the large coépera- 
tive companies of California are organized on this 
basis, as are several of the coéperative associations 
in the northwest. 

“This is one of the things that the coming legis- 
lature must provide for,” said T. A. Hougas, presi- 
dent of the Iowa Farmers’ Union, recently, “We 
need an amendment to the law which will permit 
the organization of non-profit, non-stock associa- 
tions. The experience in other parts of the country 


with organizations of this sort has proved that un- 
der some conditions they are an extremely valuable 
type of cooperative association. Iowa farmers ought 
to have the privilege of organizing associations of 
this sort if it should seem advisable at any time in 
the future.’ 

One of the suggested amendments to the Iowa 
cooperative law which has met with the most ap- 
proval is that regarding the restriction of owner- 
ship of the common stock of co6perative associa- 


tions. At the present time one of the weaknesses 
of a good many farmers’ companies is the fact that 
ownership of the stock has drifted into the hands 
of men who are not interested in the problems of 
the producer. In some of our far elevators, 


for instance, the majority of stock is held by farm- 
ers who have retired from active work and who 
are at the present time more interested in securing 





a high return on their investment than in seeing 
better service given to the farmer. 

A. L. Middleton, of Eagle Grove, a prominent 
member of the Farmers’ Grain Dealers’ Association 
of Iowa, and a member of the Grain Marketing 
Committee of Seventeen, makes the suggestion that 
the ownership of common stock in a codperative 
association be restricted to the producers of the 
commodity in which the association deals. He also 
suggests that the stock owned by a farmer at the 
time he ceases to be a producer shall be exchanged 
immediately for preferred stock. This preferred 
stock should be given a standard rate of interest 
prescribed by the association, but should not entitle 
the owner to voting power. 

The Farmers’ Grain Dealers’ Association of Iowa, 
an organization which was instrumental in putting 
over the original Iowa coéperative law, has been 
especially progressive in planning for necessary 
changes in the existing statute. One of the things 
which seemed to the Farmers’ Grain Dealers of 
importance is the installation of some 
method of supervision of bookkeeping methods of 
coOperative associations by the state. 


especial 


Frank Myers, secretary of the association, writes: 
“We find that a great many of our codéperative or- 
ganizations absolutely do not know where they are 
at financially. As a result there is a lack of public 
confidence in these organizations. As matters stand 
now, every manager installs his own system of ac- 
counting. When a company changes managers, the 


direction might be made if annual or 
semi-annual reports were required to be made by 
cooperative organizations to some state official. The 
existing law has such a provision for an annual re- 
port to the secretary of state, but there is no penalty 
attached and as it stands the clause is practically 
a dead-letter. It has been suggested that it might 
be well to provide for semi-annual reports by the 
managers of codperative associations ina form pre- 
scribed by the official to whom the reports are 
nade, and that a penalty sufficient to cause com- 
pliance with the law be stated. The official to 
whom the reports should be made might be the 
secretary of state, as at the present time in Iowa, 
or, as in the case of some other states, the head 
of the department of rural economics at the state 
college of agriculture. 

Another suggested reform is to limit the amount 
of dividends payable on the common stock of any 
cooperative association to a maximum of eight 
per cent. This of course is merely another step 
in the program advocated by those who believe 
that the primary purpose of a codperative as- 
sociation should be to provide a marketing serv- 
ice and not to provide high returns to the stock- 
holders. It has been suggested by some of the 
critics of this proposition that it would be more 
difficult to finance co6perative movements if 
this restriction as to the amount of dividends 
were made. The answer to this, in the view of 
some cooperative leaders, is that selling com- 
mon stock in a codperative association is not 
the way to finance the business. They recom- 
mend the issuance of preferred stock bearing a 
fair rate of interest This preferred stock 
should have the first claim on the profits of the 
company and should be retired in a stated 
period 

No additional provision is necessary to make 
it possible for cooperative associations to issue 
preferred stock, it is thought by those conver- 
sant with the Iowa corporation laws. 

The law at present provides that five per cent 





of the profits of the company be used for edu- 
cational work in teaching codperation. In the 
opinion of most farmers, this seems to be a 
useless provision. At the present time it i 
either disregarded or the money is spent in 
ways of more or less doubtful value. Most co- 
Operator eem to think that it would be better 
to allow the individual coéperative company a 
free hand in determining how much was to be 


educational work. O. P. Morton, of 
Wright county, Iowa, writes: “Section 13 of 
the lowa law should be changed by using the 
word ‘may’ instead of ‘shall’ as the limit to the 
setting aside of five per cent of the net earnings 
to be used in teaching codperation. The power 
to use or not use money for this purpose should be 
left to each organization.” 

quarters also, there have come sug- 
gestions that it might be well to provide that the 
words, “association,” “exchange” and “union,” in 
connection with a company should only be allowed 
in the case of companies owned coéperatively. The 
present law provides that the word “codperative” 
can only be used in the case of associations comply- 
ing with the law. It is the thought of some farmers 
that it might be well to strengthen this provision by 
forbidding stock companies of the ordinary type to 
use the words “exchange,” “association” and “‘union’ 
—which are usually linked up in the minds of most 
people with an organization of the codperative type 
Mr. Garber, of the Farmers’ Union, writes: “The 
law should make provision whereby the term, ‘ex- 
change,’ ‘society’ or ‘union’ will be limited to co- 
operative organizations, and violators should be se: 
verely punished by fine and imprisonment.” 

A legislative program embodying the major pro- 
visions outlined above seems to be demanded of 
the Iowa assembly by the farmers of the state 
Whether the farmers will get what they want de 
pends probably on whether farm organization lead 
ers will get together and work out a definite bill on 
which all can combine. To date there has been 
no conference of this kind called, but it seems 
hardly possible that farm organization leaders will 
miss their chance of obtaining constructive legisla- 
tion by delaying this step too long. 
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around $9.55 a hundred, or about $3 a 
hundred lower than in November and 


$5 a hundred lower than in October. 


marketed in December averaged $1.329 
per bushel on a Chicago No. 


a ten-year’ 
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Steer Profits 


Fat cattle in December averaged , 
about $11.30 a hundred, or a little 
more than $2 below the November 


price and about $4 below the October 
price. Those steers which were fat- 
tened exclusively on new corn are prob- 
ably returning a small profit at $11.30 
per hundred. 

Most of the steers which were mar- 
keted at Chicago in December of 1920 
were fattened on corn which cost an 
average of $1.276 per bushel on a Chi- 
cago No. 2 basis. As the average of 
ten years, it has required the value of 
65.1 bushels of such corn to convert 
the feeder weighing 1,000 pounds the 
preceding June into a 1,300-pound fat 
steer for the December market. Last 
June a 1,000-pound feeder cost $94 and 
the total cost of a 1,300-pound fat steer 
finished in December was around 
$177.07. The selling price was $11.30 
a hundred, or $146.90, or there was a 
loss for December of about $30.17 pe* 
hea. 





and Losses 


Stockers and feeders on a percent- 
age basis have declined almost as bad- 
ly as fat steers. Late in December 
they could be bought for an average of 
slightly less than $7 a hundred. They 
are now only 30 per cent above the pre- 
war normal, and it would seem that 
any cattle feeder who can get the nec- 
essary financial backing would make 
no serious mistake in feeding cattle 
this winter. With feeders and corn at 
present prices, it would seem that $10 
to $11 per hundred for 1,300-pound fat 
steers on the Chicago market next 
May would be enough to furnish the 
customary profit or perhaps a little 
more than the customary profit. 

The shipments of stocker and feeder 
cattle out to the country during Sep- 
tember, October, November and De- 
cember of 1920 have been from 25 to 
30 per cent less than a year ago. Prices 
for feeder cattle are now close to rock 
bottom, and there is every indication 
that the cattle feeder will begin to 
make money within a few months. 
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Hog Profits 


Hogs averaged in December of 1920 


The corn which went into the hogs 


2 basis. AS 





average, hogs have sold in 


the month of December for a price per 
hundred equivalent to 10.4 bushels of 
such corn. 
of $1.329 corn gives $13.82 as the corn 
price of hogs in December of 1920. The 
actual price was $9.55, or there was a 
loss of $4.27. 


which is | 


| 
The value of 10.4 bushels | 
The new corn 





and Losses 


altogether to the high 
last summer. 

The probabilities are that hog prices 
have seen their low point for the win- 
ter, altho we would not be surprised 
to see a temporarily very weak market 
for heavy lard hogs in February. In 
spite of this possibility, we believe 
that hogs, even heavy hogs selling at 
a discount, will furnish a_ profitable 
market for new corn during the great- 
er part of the winter. There seems to 
be a greater shortage of hogs in the 
country than of any other kind of live 
stock, and this shortage combined with 
the large corn crop will almost inevit- 
ably make the feeding of hogs a profit- 


corn prices of 
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With an IDEAL-Arcola Heating Outfit the farm home becomes the equal of the finest city mansion 


| All rooms are heated from one fire and with great fuel saving—out- 
| lasts the building—no other feature or equipment of a home will do 
so much for yourself and your family. An IDEAL-Arcola is an 
| | investment and not an expense. 


IDEAL~Arcola 


Heating Outfits 


Any Dealer will furnish in sizes to suit rooms and climatic conditions. 





No. 1-B Size IDEAL-Arcola with 100 aq. ft. of Radiation $142 
| For _— a a - 176 
Soft « 3-B oe oe Ld . 200 ci) oo 2 1 3 
| ai cee 5 5 3 aes 213 
ii 5-B “ “ “ oe 300 oo oe 290 
No. 1-A Size IDEAL-Arcola with 135 sq. ft. ef Radiation $163 
For eOoA a cS “200 0 oe 206 
Hard it 3-A Td “ “ ci) 265 iJ oo 251 
Coal -ee se ow « wee : ane 

« 5 oT o 4 


Prices include Expansion Tank and Drain Valve. Prices do not include labor, pipe and 
fittings used in installation and which are supplied by the local dealer at extra charge. 
Radiation is of regular 38-in, height 3-column AMERICAN Peerless, in sizes as needed to 
suit your rooms. Outfits shipped complete f.o. b. our nearest warehouse, at Boston, Prov- 
idence, Worcester, Springfield (Mass.), Albany, New York, Ln ae Harrisburg, 
en Baltimore, Washington, Richmond, Buffalo, Cincinnati, Indianapolis, Bir- 
| minghem, Detroit, Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, St. Paul, Des Moines, or St. Louis. 











Shipped complete for immediate installation 


| The beauty of the IDEAL- Arcola 
method is that no cellar is needed. 

Everything is on one floor. The Arcola 
is placed in any room that has a chim- 
ney connection. No running to cellar. 
Same water is used over and over again 
for years. No fire risk. 


Buy now at present attractive 
prices for outfits complete! 


IDEAL-Arcola outfit consists of the 
boiler and radiators to heat various 
size houses. Write us your require- 
ments! Unlike stoves, there are no 
coal-gas leaks into the living-rooms. 
The IDEAL-Arcola delivers the soft, 
radiant warmth of hot water — not the 
dry, burnt-out atmosphere of stove 








The outfit consists of an IDEAL-Arcola Radiator- 
heating. There is no fire risk to build- Boiler and 4, 5, o: 6 AMERICAN Radiators and 
ing—no danger to children—fire lasts Special Expansion Tank—everything except labor, 
for hours! The Arcola burns hard or pe and fittings, which any local dealer will supply. 
} soft coal ge table above for various sizes and prices of outfits, 





Catalog showing open views of houses, with the IDEAL- 
Arcola Boiler in position will be mailed (free). Write today 






























































































































































bein ed i s is returni a ~ | ¢ siness ‘ing > greater par : 
1B fed into mage is returning a prof- | able bu: iness during the greater part Sold by all dealers. Write to 
it. The loss of $4.27 a hundred is due | of the coming year. No exclusive ICAN [ATOR OMP Department F-26 
agents. Romeo meme ed \ v) Chicago. 
$ 328 Gain Y Cw é | - aoa 
. 
a NULIFE Get Big STARK SEED Catalog 
A 
Pure Sugar Cane A wendestet Desk one ene best ee 
i table, rT, seeds trees at popular 
7 oa a Stock Feeding prices, Address Box 1031 
STARK BRO’S, Loulslanm. Mo. 
RK S 
Makes more milk. Pute more fat on steers, 
horses, eheep and hogs tn lees time Feed NI 
LIF E pure sugar cane molasses with all your 
roug hage and gr RK Si 
$149° Loss ry Cot If your deale oe cam $+ supply you, send, we 70 ir 
name and we will ship your order dire 55 
Galion Barreis—28e per gal.—S12.65 per bbi.; 
10 Barrels or more—2@e per gal.—®12.10 per 
ove e bbl.; carlote—2ie per gal.—®21.55 per bbl ° 
net cash, sight draft bill of lading attached eaters a SE 
Pamphlet on Feeding Facts Free. Prompt ship- 
ment. Order today.” 
po ad 
SPS OELERICH & BERRY COMPANY 
864 Larrabee St. i llinoi 
s Chicago, Illinois Used like Red Clover. Our seed is 
des «| « 4 — _—— =e treated by scarifying process to as 
‘ sist germination. Prices very low 
Free Catalo in colors explains Send for sample seed, free booklet 
. alas J mw gg —e containing full directions 
fe) 9 money aise steel or wend wheels to fit for using the crop, beauti- 
hated poe ful 130-page illustrated cat- 
gear. Send for alog and special red ink price list | 
it today. of farm seeds. All Free. Address 
eke Electric Whee! Co. IOWA SEED COMPANY 


es Moines, lowa 





55 Cim $t.,Quiney Jit, Dept. 




















The rich alluvial super-soil 
area of America lies in South- 
east Missouri and Northeast 
Arkansas. Drilling hasshown 
this black loam to be of an 
almost inexhaustible depth 
and it has so much fertility 
that 100 years of 75-bushel 
corn crops and 40-bushel wheat 
crops would not deplete it. 
Exceptional advantages are fast 
making this a big stock-raising 
district. With ten months grazing 
season, unusually heavy yields of 
forage crops, forty-five inches of 
rain-fall, and the markets of St. 
Louis and Memphis only a few 
hours away, the stock raisers are 
receiving maximum returns. 


Southeast Missouri 
Northeast Arkansas 


For illustrated folder descriptive 
of this super-soil section, or infor- 
mation as to the price of the land, 
how to get there, and the cost of 
railroad ticket, write 


Fruits and vegetables are grown 
very successfully,anda good quality 
of cotton is also produced. Modern 
towns, fine school systems and 
hard surface roads reflect progress. 


J. N. Cornatzar, Passenger Traffic Manager, Frisco Lines, St. Louis, Mo. 














Plannin3, Time 


HE beginning of the New Year is a good time to think 
about future betterments. Later on,when your farm duties 
command most of your attention, building operations are apt 
to be neglected, to the detriment of your property and welfare. 


It is good judgment to know, well in advance of the Spring 
building season, just what repairing and building will be neces- 
sary to place your farm on the most efficient working basis. 


It is also good judgment to include MULE-HIDE Roofing | 


and Asphalt Shingles in your plans for better roofs. 


‘‘Not a Kick in a Million Feet’’ 


is a record of service which MULE-HIDE has earned from 
its long life, durability and weather-resisting qualities. 


The MULE-HIDE dealer in your locality will gladly demonstrate 


the superiority of MULE-HIDE Roofing and Shingles to your 
— 


satiefaction. If you know of no MULE-HIDE dealer nearby, 
write us direct, mentioning the name of your lumber dealer. 

NOT A KICK 
IN A MILLION FEET 


ROOFING 


—ANDO— 
a 


— —___ 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 









MULE-HIDE Smooth Finish Roofing. 

MULE-HIDE Slate-Kote Roofing. 

MULE-HIDE Shingle-Craft Roofing. 

MULE-HIDE Individual Asphalt Shingles in 
Standard and Double-Thick Weights. 

MULE-HIDE Four-Unit Asphalt Shingles 

SEAL-SKIN and BLACK-BEAR Waterproof 
Building Papers. 


THE LEHON COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS 
44th to 45th on Oakley Ave., Chicago 








| officer of the Farm Bureau. 
of the conference was to try to work | 
= | out a plan of procedure relative to pro- 
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Farm Bureau Activities 


CARL N. KENNEDY, Editor 





Legislation Attracts Attention 
Recently a meeting was called by 
Mr. T. A. Hougas, president of the 
Iowa Farmers’ Union, to which the 


| farmer and labor organizations of the | 


state were invited, in order to discuss 
legislative problems. The meeting was 


| very well attended by labor, together 
| with two representatives of the Union 
and one from the Grange. 


The Farm 
Bureau was not represented except by 
the Grange representative, who is an 
The idea 


posed legislation for the coming ses- 
sion. 

The meeting announced no program, 
but it is the hope of Mr. Hougas that 
a general agreement may be reached. 
The policy of the Farm Pureau offi- 
cials on legislation has not been an- 
nounced, but it is likely that they will 
support a majority of the things that 
will be wancved by the Grange and the 
Farmers’ Union. Some express doubt 
as to whether they will agree with all 
of the labor program, altho they may 
agree on some of the essentials. 

The coming session of the legislature 
will be an interesting one. The pres- 
ent financial condition is bringing out 
a great deal of comment about taxation 
and a _ conservative expenditure of 
funds. No doubt an effort will be 
made by the different classes to shift 
taxation from one body to another. 
Already there are newspaper reports 
which would indicate that some people 
feel that the farmer is not bearing his 
share of taxation. On the other hand, 
farmers feel that a law passed at the 
last session gave the banker an unfair 


privilege. The taxation question will 
undoubtedly come to the front as a 
|} prominent issue, with the conserva- 


tives on the popular side 


farmers’ 


are 


From the standpoint of 
changes in the codperative laws 
prominently mentioned The idea as 
commonly expressed is that the farm- 
ers wish permissive legislation which 
will enable them to market their crops 
more effectively than in the past. It 
is likely that legislation will be asked 
for allowing non-profit, non-stock cor- 
porations, legalizing collective bargain- 


ing and providing for restriction of 
ownership of common stock in coodp- 
erative marketing concerns to pro- 
ducers 

Rural credits and tenancy will be 


It is likely that sev- 


be proposed. Whether anyone has 
studied the question thoroly enough to 
suggest a feasible plan, or whether the 
result will be the appointment of a 
commission for this purpose, 
will probably be the question. A more 
effective seed law than what we have 
at the present time will undoubtedly 
be advocated It is likely that laws 
regulating the liability of hog cholera 
serum manufacturers will be taken up 
also. 


special 


Likely insurance, banking and many 
other questions will come up, as well 
as the settling of the constitutional 
convention, recodifying of the laws, 
and other similar problems which are 
before the people It will be a big 
session. The legislative committee of 
the Federation and other farm organ- 
izations will undoubtedly be working 
overtime. 





Ohio Backs County Live Stock 
Shipping Association 

The Ohio Farm Bureau Federation, 
thru their department of marketing, is 
taking a very active interest in the 
forming of county live stock shipping 
associations. In this matter they 
backing up the resolution which was 
adopted by the mid-western Farm Bu- 
reau group at Columbus when the 


are 








| than 











| Illinois; 
| diana; A. Sykes, Ida Grove, Iowa; O. 


presidents and secretaries passed a 
resolution recommending the incorpo- 
ration of county-wide live stock mar. 
keting associations rather than local 
cooperative shipping associations. Mr. 
F. G. Ketner, director of marketing, 
outlines the five advantages of codp- 
erative marketing of live stock, which 
are: Elimination of unfair practices, 
reduction of losses, provision of an ef- 
ficient method of handling, reflection 
of the grade of live stock and farmer 
retaining control of his product. 

When speaking of the advantages of 
a county plan over the local live stock 
shipping association, Mr. Ketner out- 
lines the following advantages: Uni- 
formity in records in county relative to 
commission firms, contracts and insur- 
ance; large organization gives more 
prestige in requests for yard improve- 
ments, claims, dam: ges, with individ- 
uals or companies; oprerating expense 
is lower, as there is less duplication 
in accompanying stock to market; pro- 
rating receipts, records, etc.; better 
service by commission company, prob 
ably unconsciously, but none the less 
certain, due to the heavy shipments; 
stronger, safer insurance by a large 
volume of widely distributed risks; 
better live stock exchange in the coun- 
ty, as all communities are actively as- 
sociated thru one office.. higher type 
of man in charge, as there is suffi- 
cient business at a reasonable rate to 
attract a man of high caliber; inter- 
changing membership so that each 
member may ship stock at the most 
convenient time from any point in the 
county, instead of being restricted to 
one shipping point; shipping by grade, 
due to large volume of stock flowing 
thru one channel; one man directs the 
movement and sale of live stock in 
the company, therefore making it more 
easy to regulate the flow of live stock 
with a number of competing 
local managers. 





Illinois State Meeting 


The Illinois Agricultural Association 
will hold its state meeting on January 
13 and 14, at the Hotel La Salle, Chi 
cago. Clifford Thorne, who is now di- 
rector of the transportation depart- 
ment of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation; M. L. Moser, president of 
the National County Agents’ Organiza- 
tion; J. R. Howard, president of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, as 
well as several other prominent speak- 
ers, will be on the program. The fol- 
lowing committees have been an- 
nounced: 

Resolutions—Z. M. Holmes, 
ville; L. E. Birdsall, Sterling; 
Everingham, Hutsonville. 

T. Marshall, 


Moss- 
A. C. 


Constitution—H. Sere- 


na; J. P. Stout, Chatham; Robert N 
Clarke, Stronghurst. 

Credentials—J. R. Fulkerson, Jersey- 
ville; J. N. Robinson, Kansas; N. F. 


Elder, Raleigh. 





Live Stock Marketing Committee 
Appointed 

President J. R. Howard, of the Amer 
ican Farm Bureau Fedeartion, an 
nounces the appointment of the Farm- 
ers’ Live Stock Committee as follows 

J. M. Anderson, St. Paul, Minnesota; 
Harry G. Beale, Mount Sterling, Ohio; 
W. J. Carmichael, Chicago, Illinois; 
W. A. Cochel, Kansas City, Missouri: 
C. E. Collins, Kit Carson, Colorado; 
E. H. Cunningham, Ames, Iowa; How: 
ard M. Gore, Clarksburg, West Vir- 
ginia; C. H. Gustafson, Lincoln, Ne- 
braska; S. P. Houstor, Malta Bend, 
Missouri; J. B. Kendrick, Sheridan, 
Wyoming; W. A. McKerrow, St. Paul, 
Minnesota; H. W. Mumford, Chicago, 
J. H. Skinner, Lafayette, In- 


O. Wolff, Ottawa, Kansas. 
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“The use of a truck on Goodyear Cord Tires has enabled me to release three teams 
and three drivers from threshing work and is shortening the length of my harvesting 
season three to four weeks, thus helping the thresher to finish the job while good 
weather lasts. The pneumatics roll easily over plowed fields, through stubble, barn- 
yard mud, snow and so on. At 12,000 miles, they look good for 12,000 more.”’— 
Carl J. Gustafson, Owner of Willow Grove Farm, near Aberdeen, South Dakota 


ORE and more farmers constantly are 
reporting, as above, marked benefits 
obtained from motorization and _partic- 
ularly from motor trucks on Goodyear 


Cord Tires. 


They have found that quick field hauling 
assists power-machines by prompt supply 
and removal of loads, and that the pneu- 
matics make such hauling possible. 


A sturdy truck on Goodyear Cord Tires, 
therefore, is of vital aid to year ’round 
motor-farming; to motorized pumping, 
spraying, threshing, silo-filling, feed-grind- 
ing and other work. 




















Pneumatic traction overcomes soggy, slip- 
pery going; pneumatic cushioning prevents 
severe shaking and loss of load; pneumatic 
activity saves much time. 


By the development of the rugged Good- 
year Cord construction, all these advan- 
tages of the big pneumatics have been 
made most intensely practical for farm 
service. 

Farmers’ accounts of how motorization and 
pneumatics have saved labor, crops, time 
and money, can be obtained from The 
Goodyear Tire & RubberCompany, Akron, 
Ohio, or Los Angeles, California. 
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Farmers of Tomorrow 








Poultry Prize Winners of 
Southwest Iowa 
The contest at Clarinda for boy and 
girl poultry fanciers in which this trio 
of boys and girls were the winners was 
of the South- 


Association. You 


under the management 


west Iowa Poultry 
pee, those older poultry raisers had an 
idea that some of the juniors might do 
pretty well at the game if they were 
And these three winners 
proved that they guessed about right. 

The rules of the contest were these: 
Each contestant was to hatch or buy 
not to exceed twenty baby chicks in 
May. Then the ten heaviest of this 
bunch were to be exhibited at the No- 
vember poultry show, at Clarinda. All 
boys and girls under sixteen were eli- 
gible. It proved to be a case of “ladies 


given a try. 








A First Prize Winner in Poultry Club 


first.” Margaret Stevenson w first 
Kenneth James second and Maxwell 
Van Meter third. 

Margaret’ experiment was with 
White Rocks. She hatched them under 
a hen May 6, and the joke was she 
only had the required number, so she 
couldn't select Luckily, she, saved 


them all, had a very high-class exhibit 
that weighed 65 pounds, and took first 
honors All except one of these 
sold for breeding purposes long before 
the show was over. An especially fine 
cockerel was scored at 94 points, and, 


were 


in fact, Margaret’s whole exhibit is 
reported as being “the talk of the 
show.” 

Kenneth chose to exhibit Barred 


Rocks. He started with twenty chicks 


hatched under a hen, and his ten 
heavyweights totaled 57 pounds He 
had a nice, even bunch, which showed 
excellent care, and which sold at 50 
cents a pound. 

Maxwell Van Meter was winner of 


third place on Rhode Island Reds. He 
bought fifteen baby chicks hatched in 


an incubator the first week in May. 
His exhibit weighed 44 pounds, and 
he got $17.80 for them.—E. L. Reid. 


Vitamines 

Our knowledge of vitamines is some- 
thing new under the sun. No one has 
ever seen a Vitamine but it is 


beings must have a plentiful supply of 
vitamines if they are to live a normal, 
healthful life. The professors discov- 
ered the importance of vitamines by 
feeding rats and guinea pigs on chem- 
ically pure muscle building material, 
chemically pure starch, chemically 
pure fat, chemically pure bone building 
material. Supposedly rats and 
guinea pigs were getting a _ ration 
which should have produced splendid 
results but for some reason the animals 
lost in weight and developed diseases 
of various sorts. Further experiment- 
ing indicated that a little butter added 
to such a ration would oftentimes 
make all the difference in the world. 
In other cases wheat germs would over- 


these 


defi- | 
nitely known that animals and human | 


| 











come certain nervous troubles. Certain 
other troubles responded to the addi- 
tion of cabbage leaves or turnips or 


orange juice. 

The men who have studied vitamines 
most carefully say that there are three 
kinds, the fat soluble vitamine, the 
water soluble vitamine, and the anti- 
scorbutic vitamine. Of all our common 
foods butter is the richest in the fat 
soluble, eggs are richest in the water 
soluble, and such vegetables and fruits 
as cabbages, turnips, lettuce and 
oranges are richest in the anti-scor- 
butic. 

Most human beings in the United 
States get a great abundance of vita- 
mines in their food. They seem to 
have a natural craving for those foods 
which are rich in vitamines. In the 
late winter, for instance, there is a 





tendency for many people not to have 
enough of the water-soluble vitamine 
in their food, but at that very season of 


the year most people have a strong 
craving for eggs which furnish this vit- 
amine in large quantities. Oranges 


also taste especially good at this sea- 
son of the year. Eat what you feel like 
eating and the chances are that you 
will have plenty of vitamines. 


| are in any doubt drink plenty of milk, 


| 


spread butter thick on your bread, eat 
eggs once or twice a week, and either 
cabbage, turnips or oranges. 
doubt follow your appetite and you will 
not go far wrong. Remember, how- 
ever, that neither meat nor sugar con- 
tain so very much in the way of vita- 


| mines. 


When it comes to feeding animals, 
we know that alfalfa and clover hay 
are not only very rich in bone and mus- 
cle building material but that they are 
also very rich in the fat-soluble vita- 
mine, while the white corn contains 
practically none. Corn germs, and in 


In case of | 
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fact the germs of all feeds, seem to be 
rich in the water-soluble vitamine. The 
ration which we feed our live stock 
during the winter ordinarily has a 


| great abundance of water-soluble vita- 


If you | 





mine. In tests at the Iowa station 
they have found that corn-germ meal 
added to a ration of corn and tankage 
makes hogs gain faster and there is 
some reason for thinking that it may 
be the water-soluble vitamine which is 
responsible. 

When animals are on pasture and es- 
pecially when they are on clover, al- 
falfa or rape pasture they are ordi- 
narily getting a great abundance of 
each of the three vitamines. The 
chances are that they are storing up in 
their system enough vitamines to last 
them thru the greater part of the 
winter. 

So far as animals are concerned the 
important thing to remember is that 
good sources of vitamines are clover 
and alfalfa hay, pasture, silage, and in 
the case of hogs, milk and tankage. 
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9 Acres a Day for 42 Days 


= the big things and the little things that make for tractor efficiency, you can count 
4+ on the Waterloo Boy. When the owner of a Waterloo Boy starts out in the morn- 
ing he knows his tractor will do his work the way he wants it done, finishing the 
day as strong as when it started. And he knows his tractor will keep on doing 
the same thing, day after day, week after week, always responsive in meeting the 
requirements of economical work. | 


This confidence in Waterloo Boy ability has 
been brought about by real field performance, 


For instance: 


A farmer living near St. Thomas, N. Dakota, 
owns four Waterloo Boys. 


Ray Huffman. 


Last fall his Waterloo Boys 
plowed 1,520 acres in forty-two days—nine 
acres per day for each tractor. 


KEROSENE TRACTOR 


WATERLOO Boy 


plowing seven inches deep. That meant 
dependable service, the kind that counts most. 


Mr. Huffman’s four Waterloo Boys burned 


His name is 


And he was 


2,470 gallons of kerosene in plowing his 1,520 
acres, or an average of only 1.6 gallons per 
acre—a remarkable showing, but not unusual 
for a Waterloo Boy. 
economical power that appeals to farmers 
who want their work done well at small cost. 


This is the sort of 


Ask your John Deere dealer to drive out a Waterloo Boy. Watch how it handles your own drawbar and belt 


work on your farm, under your conditions. 
are satisfied with their power investment. 


Waterloo Boy. 


Drive it yourself. 


of the full line of John Deere tools. It’s free. 


k giving 


for a 


Peed. 


JOHN=DEERE| 


Then you will kno h terloo Boy 
Write to John Deere, Moline, Ill ay Leal me the 
Also ask for Better Farm Implements, a 114-page i 


THE TRADE MARK OF QUALITY MADE FAMOUS BY GOOD IMPLEMENTS 
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Lak Cottonseed Oil and Hogs 


Fifteen per cent of the average hog 
rd, and the price of lard therefore 
considerable to do with the price 
ve hogs. Big packers make every 
r around one billion pounds of lard. 
re are a number of imported vege- 


le oils which come into competi- 
directly or indirectly, with this 
on pounds of lard. At this time, 


vever, wish to call attention par- 
ularly to cottonseed oil. 
One billion pounds of cottonseed oil 


we 














» 1921 


to make a thoro study into the effect 
of different cotton crops on 
hog prices. 


sizes of 


Live Stock in Belgium 


Reports for 1920 indicate that Bel 
gium now has perhaps 10 per cent 
more live stock than she had in 1919 
but that she has not yet recovered to | 
pre-war normal. She now has about | 
500,000 hogs, or about one-half of pre- 


normal. Of cattle she has about 


war 





y year is made into lard substi- ' 1,500,000, or about 500.000 less than 

1914 19s IFIb 1917 1919 1919 1920 ; 
tg ey 
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es. Cottonseed oil and lard, there- | 
are in direct competition with 
ch other. This is brought out quite 
early in the accompanying chart, the 
which were furnished by 
United States Bureau of Markets. 
may be seen in this chart that cot- 
nseed oil prices and lard prices move 
sympathetically. In the winter 
ie 100 pounds of lard ordinarily are 
rth the value of 160 pounds of high- 
ade cottonseed oil, whereas, in the 
te summer 100 pounds of lard are 
tomarily worth about 140 pounds 
high grade cottonseed oil. 
The 1920 cotton crop is the largest 
nce 1914, altho it is not so very much 
ove pre-war normal. It is evident, 
wever, that more cottonseed oil will 
produced during the next year than 
several past, and that this 
have a slightly weakening ef- 
t on lard prices. 
\ large cotton crop in the south cuts 
» ways so far as hog prices are con- 
ed. On the one hand it means 
ge supplies of cottonseed oil, which | 
| 
| 





years 


may 


d and Cottonseed Oil Have Declined Further Since 


| used as a hog worm remedy 


This Chart Was Drawn 


pre-war normal. Of horst she has 
about 200,000, or about 50,000 less than 
pre-war. It is evident that within 
three or four years Belgium will again 


have close number of 


live stock. 


to her pre-war 


Live Stock in Ireland 

Figures for 1920 indicate that Ire- 
land has more horses and cattle than 
she had before the war. The increase 
in horses is not very great, but of cat 
tle Ireland now has about 200,000 more 
than before the war, or an increase of 
about 4 per cent. Pigs in Ireland, as 
in all the other European countries, are 
decidedly fewer than before the 
the decrease amounting to a littl 
300,000, or about 


war, 
over 
30 per cent. 


Santonin Price Declines 


Santonin, which is probably 
than 
declined 


a pound to $100 a 


more 
any 
other substance, has 
from a price of $170 


recently 








































































































iken the price of lard, whereas, on | pound. A reduction of $70 a pound in 
other hand it means a greater de- | the price of santonin means that it 
nd on the part of the negroes for | should now cost from 5 to 10 cents 
t pork. It should be worth while less to treat the average hog for worms 
the hog farmers of the corn belt than it cost a few months ago. 
a 2 « ara) ~ 
Butter Profits and Losses 
9071908 (909 !910 i9f- 1912 19j3 1814 1915 i916 1917 1918 1919 1920 
There was a raid on butter prices } turning of feed into butter will be mod- 
late in November and early in Decem- | erately tho not extraordinarily profit- 
be This was followed by a reaction ] able. 
lat in the month, and the average The ten-year ratio as applied to Chi- 
for the entire month was around 52 | cago milk gives a December cost of 
cr wey 


0: at 44 cents, cottonseed meal at 
$38, oil meal at $45 and bran at $30 at 
central markets; with hay at $18 a ton 
on the farm, and with labor at 35 cents 
an hour, the cost of producing butter 
“elivered at Chicago, as measured by 
the ten-year ratio, was 49 cents for the 
‘Month of December, 1920. The actual 
nem was 52 cents, or there was a 
yr 


s for butter extras at Chicago. 
With No. 2 corn at 70 cents a bushel, 





Olt of about 3 cents a pound. The 


72 a hun- 
contract 
12 cents 
profit 


sunmi- 


production price of around $2. 
dred, as compared with the 
price of $2.60. A loss of only 
a hundred after the very good 
which prevailed during the late 


mer and fall can quite easily be borne. 
We trust, however, that the Chicago 
milk producers will be able to hold 


their price steady at $2.60 a hundred 
during January, and that they will not 
be forced to make further concessions 


until the spring flow begins in March. | 


| 
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MAKES YOUR WORK GO 
THREE TIMES AS FAR! 


NE of the big problems of the farmer is to get his 

work done in something like the hours that the 

city man works, so he can hold his sons on the 
farm and keep the men he hires. 


THE HUBER LIGHT FOUR cuts the labor of plow- 
ing and preparing the seed bed, and of harvesting to one- 
third of what it used to be and that means more leisure. 
It means bigger crops because the work can be done on 
the few choice days when the ground is just right. The 

LIGHT FOUR uses heavier tools and does the work 
more thoroughly. It is self-steering in the furrow. 


But those tractor advantages are real ad- 
vantages only when you can count on them 
with the same certainty that you used to 
count on the work of your horses. Thou- 
sands of power farmers have known the 
HUBER for years as the tractor ‘“‘that 
always keeps going.’’ Every part of the 
HUBER is as strong as every other part. 
And they all have been tested and tried b, 
20 years of tractor building experience. 
Every tractor is backed by a Nation-wide 
system of service branches. 

THE HUBER LIGHT FOUR does all belt work 
on the farms efficiently and quickly, even to 
driving a light thresher. Write for booklet— 
“The Foundation of Tractor Dependability.” 

THE HUBER MFG. CO 
119 Center St. MARION, OHIO 


-anadian Branch: Brandon, Man. 
Makers also of the Huber Jr., Thresher 





The Huber Drive Whee) 


Note how power is trans- 
mitted direct from the 
bull gear to the rim of the 
drive wheel of the Huber 
Light Four. The spokes 
carry weight only They 
transmit no power. That 
means long life and per- 
fect service. The wheels 
are especially high and 
wide of face for work on 
soft or uneven ground. 
Thisis only one of the 


many points of Huber 
THE 


HuBER 
light four 


“THE TRACTOR DEPENDABLE”’ 


12 H. P. on 


Draw Bar 


25 H. P. on 
Belt Pulley 


Draws three 
bottoms 


Turns an acre 
FVe WM ateleta 





Ropes NE? ad 
(GE LCULATOR 


| BOOK ON THE 
FARM AND ITS 


Fatten 
Stock 
Cheaply 


on Roughage wall 


Farmo Feeding Molasses 
Best and most economical daily 
ration. Pour Farmo over uncut 
roughage or mix with hay, corn 
or silage. Farmo makes stock 
crave cheap feeds. Fattens 
quickly. No fickle appetite at 
finishing period. Saves 50% in 
feeding costs with quicker, big- 
ger gains. 

For Dairy and Beef Cattle, 
Hogs, Sheep, Horses and Mule 

Send $3.00 for 50-lb. trial can, 
or write for FARKMO sample, 
also feeding booklet. 


FARRELL & CO. 


908 DODGE ST. OMAHA, NEB. 





Don’t fail to write for your copy of Ropp’s 


New Calculator. gures the value of 
land, crops, and live-stock—computes in- 
| terest— gives capacity of bins and barns 
| and answers thousands of other questions 
} that arise onthe farm. We send it freeto 
any farm owner along with latest catalog on 


Square Deal Fence 


The famous long life fence that gives a 
| Square Deal in service and economy on 
any farm for any purpose. Our new cata- 


log tells all about the many exclusive fea- 
tures of SQUARE DEAL FENCE. Write 
today for the Square Deal catalog and get 
your copy of Ropp’s Calculator Free. Re- 
member, they’re both Free and postpaid. 


KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE COMPARKY 














When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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Corn Breeders Meet at Chicago 


The American Society of Agronomy 
at its annual meeting in Chicago, De- 
cember 31, devoted its attention al- 


} 1 *1 
imost exclusively to corn and especially 


to corn breeding and corn root 
Most of the men who appeared on the 
program have been doing experimental 
work with corn for ten or fifteen 





All of them were experiment 


rather than practical farmer 

An outstanding feature of at least 
three of the talks was an implied crit- 
icism of corn show standard Experi- 
ment after experiment was cited to 
prove that rather long ears with a 
smooth dent and moderately shallow 
kernels yield just as well and often- 
times a little better than corn of the 


typical show type. Professor Kiessel- 


bach, of Nebraska, told how the cham- 
pion single ear at the Nebraska corn 
show yielded 45.6 bushels per acre 
and how the champion ten ears yielded 
49.5 bushel when the ordinary seed 
from the same farm yielded 50.8 bush 
els. Under Nebraska conditions show 
corn ha uniformly and constantly 
yielded le than shallower grained 
smoother dented corn Mr. Richey, of 
the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture, quoted a large number of 
experiment indicating exactly the 
same thing, the one o t lin excep 
tion being an ex] nt | Prot 
Hughes, of the lowa n ie, DL 
Holbert the expert ol corn root I 
told of t ig 150,000 ears for root rot 
and find l unif« y th t w 
the roug! how type of ear which wa 
most ely to b l 
smo kerneled | wit i t 
shit kernel, was far re t 
Prof. D. F. Jones, of the Connecticut 
statior told of | unt ial t 


ients with the establish 


strains of corn by in- 


ing experil 


ment ot pure 


breeding and then combining the in- 
bred strains to produce single crosses 
and double crosses of unusual vigor. 
The inbred strains at the Connecticut 
station have ordinarily yielded around 
20 bushels per acre under conditions 
where the double cross would yield 100 
bushels and the best commercial va- 
riety 75 to 85 bushels. 


Professor Emerson, of New York, is 
interested primarily in just how the 
different characteristics of corn are in- 
herited. He spoke of the enormous 
number of freakish characters always 
present even in our best strains. There 
are albinos, dwarfs, plaits with defect- 
ive pollen, plants with no silks, etc. He 
thinks that there is a chance of pro- 
ducing a new and superior silage corn 
and has.found that perhaps corn which 
contains just enough teosinte blood to 
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cause extra suckering may be of value. 

Professor Griffee, of the Minnesota 
station, related the good results se- 
cured by crossing Minnesota 13 with 
various flint varieties, the increase in 
yield averaging around 12 per cent 
the Minnesota 13. The cross also 
proved to be a little earlier than 


over 
has 


Minnesota 13. 

Professor Smith, of the Illinois sta- 
tion, told of the sults of selecting 
corn for twenty-four years for high 
protein, low protein, high fat. ete. 
They now have at the Hlinois station a 
strain of corn which averages 9 per 
cent fat and another which averages 
only 2 per cent, one which averages 15 


per cent protein and another with only 
7 per cent. By selection they have de- 
veloped a strain of Leaming whose 
stalks are 85 per cent two-eared. An- 
other strain carries its ears seven feet 
from the ground, and still another one 
foot from the ground. An unfortunate 
thing about all these selections except 


the two-eared is that the yield is con- 
siderably less than with the ordinary 
strain of Reids. The two-eared selec- 


tion outyields Reids on the average by 
about 2.5 bushe but is much harder 
to husk. It might be of some value for 
silage or for hogging down. 


The discussion of corn root rot by 
Mr. Holbert, of Illinois, and Mr. Valleau, 
of Kentucky, were exceedingly inter- 
esting 3oth have found that all corn 
j more or le infected with root rot 
but that yne strains are much more 
! tent than other sjoth recom- 
mended picking seed before frost, pick- 
ing from stall with green leave but 
rip al Both recommended the ear 
f ination test as being of great 
\ but Mr. Valleau was strongly in 
favor of th ind box germinator, 
wh Mr. Holbert seemed to think 
that a modified rag doll would serve 
to pick out those ears most free from 


root rot. Mr. Holbert exhibited pic- 
tures indicating that corn growing on 
land with an application of four tons of 
lime is much more nearly free from 
root rot than corn growing on land 


without the lime. 





Argentine Ocean Freights 


It is now reported that it costs only 
$5 a ton to ship grain from Argentina 
to Europe. This is around 14 cents 
a bushel, and is not quite twice the 
pre-war level. Ocean freights are now 
about one-third what they were a year 
ago. As long as ocean freights are 
this low, Argentine corn and wheat can 
compete much more effectively with 
American corn and wheat at the At- 
lantic seaboard markets than when 
freight rates were high. 
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seasons roll around with unalterable certainty, 
but no matter how few the days between plow- 
ing and planting, you can have a good seed-bed by 


machines. Do it all in the time you have by using 


Sold by International Dealers 


International Tillage Tools combine the three i 
essentials—good work, long life, and convenience. 
They are mechanically correct because they are de- 
signed right, and built right. 
these tools are designers who know the business of 
farming from practical experience. Nearly a century 
| of successful manufacturing experience is built into 
\ every International product. 


See your International dealer and get our new tillage catalog, 
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Get Your Copy 


of the New 


Avery Catalog 


Every farmer should have a copy of 
new book—by far the most helpful, 
book we ever published—showing the 
Avery Motor Farming machinery. It’ 


this 
interesting 
comple te line of 

t's filled with new ideas 





that make money in farming—shows how to raise bigger crops at 
less expense—how to turn work hours into pleasure hours—how to get 


more out of life and save more 
See the 


money. 


Write today for your copy. 


new mac hine Ss, new features learn 
about the improved methods of 
manufacturing which enable us to 


give you better machines than ever, 
at lowest prices. Learn about the 
new Avery one-row Motor Culti- 
vator, the new Avery Motor Truck, 


the 


new 


new Roller-Bearing Silo Filler, 
Avery Self-Adjusting Tractor 
Disc Harrow, etc., as well as 


VER 









Tractors. Trucks, Motor Cultivators, 
Threshers. Plows, etc. 


the complete Avery Line of Tractors 
from 8-16 to 45-65 H. P., built with 
*‘Draft-Horse’’ Motor and “Direct- 
Drive’ Transmission and other ex- 
clusive features. Also learn about 
Avery Power-Operated Tractor- 
Drawn Machinery and Tractor- 
Driven Machinery. You want to 
cut your farming costs—the Avery 
catalog will help you. Maila postal, 
and learn why it pays to Avery-ize. 


AVERY COMPANY 
5227 lowa St. 
Branch Houses, Distributors 


and Service Stations covering 
every state in the Union. 


Peoria, Il. 
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O PIONEERS! 
™~ x ry ‘ f 
By WILLA SIBERT CATHER Jj 
COPYRIGHT, 1913, BY WILLA SIBERT CATHER ALL RIGHTS RE ER D 
- 
ryn . ~ ~ Tm ‘ 
PART 2—NEIGHBORING FIELDS 
YNOPSIS- Out on a stretch of Ne- | occupied with her clothes. As she sat 
1p BF gn long BS ny ohare vane to | at the table, she kept telling her young 
e that the country was farm land and | est daughter to ‘be careful now, and 
a part of the Great American Desert : 99 
burden of life on the frontier was | NOt drop anything on mother. 
Mick with 2 fone al ee | The conversation at the table was all 
Bo chi ild ren promise to hold on to the in English. Osear’s wife, from the ma- 
ee eee = Bayt oe gee ee | laria district of Missouri, was ashamed 
gth of the two older boys and the | Of marrying a foreigner, and his boys 
a a fo at eons | do not understand a word of Swedish. 
the neighbors back to the Annie and Lou sometimes speak Swed- 
’ ee ee ae sige ae | ish at home, but Annie is almost as 
s, but finally decides to go | Much afraid of being “caught” at it as 
seo wi it pe oat ng os rat : Roe ever her mother was of being caught 
i offer. She see however, that the barefoot. Oscar still has a thick ae 
of th country is with the upland cent, but Lou speaks like anybody from 
country and she is able to persuade 
oys, Who do not share her faith, to | Towa. 
i lant. The gaicteg of twelve nore | “When I was in Hastings to attend 
proves that Alexandra's judgment the convention,’ he was saying, “I saw 
s ge ic Snell ar io ig ae er ee | the superintendent of the asylum, and 
ds rich harvests and supports a pop- | I was telling him about Ivar’ vmp- 
, aa ; ' s Alexandra's Sorae td tie beet toms. He says Ivar’s case is one of the 
he Divide and the two older brothers | most dangerous kind, and it’s a won 
heir separate farmsteads.. Emil, the der he hasn't done something violent 
of college ; cary before this.” 
naan ditions Alexandra laughed good-humoredly. 
II. “Oh, nonsense, Lou! The doctors would 
Alexandra was to hear more of Ivar’s | have us all crazy if they could. Ivar’s 
case, however. On Sunday, her mar- | queer, certainly, but he has more sense 
ed brothers came to dinner. She had | than half the hands I hire 
ked them for that day because Emil, Lou flew at his fried chicken. Oh, 
ho hated family parties, would be ab- | I guess the doctor knows his business, 
ent, dancing at Amedee Chevalier’s | Alexandra. He was very much sur 
edding, up in the French country. | prised when I told him how you'd put 
he table was set for company in the | up with Ivar. He says he’s likely to 
dining-room, where highly varnished | Set fire to the barn any night, or to 
wood and colored glass and useless | take after you and the girls with an 
pieces of china were conspicuous | @Xe.” 
enough to satisfy the standards of the Little Signa, who was waiting on the 
new prosperity. Alexandra had put | table, giggled and fled to the kitchen. 
herself into the hands of the Hanover | Alexandra’s eyes twinkled. “That was 
furniture dealer, and he had conscien- too much for Signa, Lou. We all know 
tiously done his best to make her din- | that Ivar’s perfectly harmless. The 


g-room look like his display window. 
She said frankly that she knew noth- 
ing about such things, and she was will- 
ng to be governed by the general con- 


viction that the more useless and ut- 
ly unusable objects were, the great- 
f their virtue as ornament. That 
emed reasonable enough. Since she 
ed plain things herself, it was all 
e more necessary to have jars and 
inch-bowls and candlesticks in the 
company rooms for people who did ap- 
preciate them. Her guests liked to see 
about them these reassuring emblems 
of prosperity. 
oe family party was com) !ete ex- 
cept for Emil, and Osear’s wife, who, in 
the country phrase, was “not going 
anywhere just now.” Oscar sat at the 
of the table, and his four tow- 
headed little boys, aged from twelve to 
were ranged at one side. Neither 
Oscar or Lou has changed much; they 
have simply, as Alexandra said of 


them long ago, grown to be more and 


more like themselves. Lou now looks 
the older of the two; his face is thin 
and shrewd and wrinkled about the 
eves, while Oscar’s is thick and dull. 
} all his dullness, however, Oscar 
makes more money than his brother, 

ch adds to Lou’s sharpness and 


uneasiness and tempts him to make a 
The trouble with Lou is that he 


tricky, and his neighbors have 
found that out; as Ivar says, he has 
not a fox’s face for nothing. Politics 


being the natural field for such talents, 
he negleets his farm to attend conven- 
tions and to run for county offices. 
Lou’s wife, formerly Annie Lee, has 
frown to look curiously like her hus- 
band. Her face has become longer, 
Sharper, more aggressive. She wears 
her yellow hair in a high pompadour, 
and is bedecked with rings and chains 
and “beauty pins.” Her tight, high- 
heeled shoes give her an awkward walk 


and she is always more or less pre- 








girls would as soon expect me to chase 
them with an axe.” 

Lou flushed and signaled to his 
“All the same, the neighbors 
having a say about it before long. He 
may burn anybody's barn. It’s only 
necessary for one property owner in 
the township to make complaint, and 


wife. 
be 


will 


he’ll be taken up bv force. You'd bet- 
ter send him yourself and not have any 
hard feelings.” 

Alexandra helped one of her little 
nephews to gravy. “Well, Lou, if any 
of the neighbors try that, I'll have my- 
self appointed Ivar’s guardian and take 
the case to court, that’s all. I am per- 
fectly satisfied with him.” 

“Po the preserves, Lou,” said An 
nie in a warning tone. She had reasons 
for not wishing her husband to cross 
Alexandra too openly. “But don’t you 
sort of hate to have people see him 
around here, Alexandra?” she went on 
with persuasive smoothness. ‘He is a 
disgraceful object, and you're fixed up 
so nice now. It sort of makes people 
distant with you, when they never 


know when they'll hear him scratching 
about. My girls are afraid as death of 
him; aren’t you, Milly, dear?” 


Milly was fifteen, fat and jolly and 
pompadoured, with a creamy com 
plexion, square white teeth, and a short 


upper lip. She looked like her Grand- 


mother Bergson, and had her comfort- 
able and comfort-loving nature. She 
grinned at her aunt, with whom she 


was a great deal more at ease than she 


was with her mother Alexandra 
winked a reply. 

“Milly needn’t be afraid of Ivar. 
She’s an especial favorite of his. In 


my opinion, Ivar has just as much 
right to his own way of dressing and 
thinking as we have. But I'll see that 
he doesn’t bother other people. I'll 
keep him at home, so don’t trouble any 
more about him. 


“I had thought I might have a bath 
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Avoid the 


next overhaul 


| maid farmer knows what a job it is 


to overhaul a gasoline motor. 
More times than is generally 
leaky 


sary. Carbon accumulation, dirty 


plugs, pitted valves, misfiring, 


power, smoky exhaust, 


are some of the troubles which 


directly from leaky piston rings. 
can avoid these troubles b 
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Avoid ignition troubles as using Red Seal Dry Batteries. 
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These batteries are in reality convenient storehouses from 
which electric current can be drawn at will. They furnish 
fat, hot sparks that spur your tractor or farm engine into 
action and keepit running at par. Recommended as the most 
efficient, satisfactory and economical medium of ignition for all purposes. 


The Guarantee Protects YOU! 
ASK YOUR DEALER 


Under our plan, every dealer's su 
is always fresh 
chance for you to get run down stock. 
Ask for them by name. 
When you buy Red Seal Dry Batteries, 
ask your dealer for FREE book, 
to Ran the Gas Engine” our famous 
handbook for engine owners. 


Under every condition, regardless 
of weather, and no matter how rough 
the Foing. "these famous batteries will 
eupply you with reliable farm power at 
least cont. Thousands of tractor owners 
will use no other! Absolutely best for 
tractors, farmengines, autos,door 

plis, hand lanterns, telephones, 
ete. Study the label! Insist on 
genuine Ked Seal Dry Batteries. 


of ‘‘Red Seals’’ 


ho 


‘How 


MANHATTAN ELECTRICAL SUPPLY CO., Inc. 


New York — Chicago — St. Louis — San Francisco 
Factories: at Jersey City; St. Louis; Ravenna, Ohio 























New York State Farms 


We have a large list of good farms for sale—all sizes—any location. 
Write for particulars, stating about what you want. 


E. C. WIGHTMAN AGENCY, HORNELL, NEW YORK 
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Hardie Triplex Sprayer 
with Diamond Chain 
Drive from Engine to 
Compressor Pump. 


“Chain Drive Conveys Full 


Power—Never Gives Trouble” 


Say the builders of Hardie Sprayers 

Hardie Sprayers have demonstrated their ability to kill 
fruit pests, cut spraying costs and increase orchard profits 
for thousands of farmers and fruit growers. 
On the extensive line of power sprayers built by The 
Hardie Company, Diamond Chain Drives have been 
standard equipment for years. That they have given 
great satisfaction is proven by the statement featured in 
Hardie advertising, as follows: 

** The flexible chain drive conveys all the engine power 

to the pump, and never gives a minute’s trouble.’ 
Such dependable service is typical of thousands of other farm machines 
on which Diamond Chain Drives are used—tractors, threshers, ditchers, 
potato diggers, grain binders, hay balers, manure spreaders, washing 
machines, churns, etc. 
When you buy any power farming equipment it will pay you toselect 
the machine that has a Diamond Chain Drive. Send for free booklet 
which tells you why. 


Diamond Chain © Mfg. Co., Indianapolis, U. S. A. 
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The Handiest Help 


on the farm and a most important aid to increase the production of 
your livestock and poultry is that combined paint and disinfectant 
which brings sunshine and health into stables, pig pens, hen houses, 
dairies, cellars and outbuildings. 


ARBULA 


gives more light and better sanitation than you can get by using whitewash and dis- 
infectants, and it is applied in one operation instead of two, saving half the time and 
labor. It gives a snowy whiteness to walls and other surfaces, and at the same 
time, because of the strong disinfectant it contains, helps to keep your buildings free 
from lice and mites and destroys the germs of many of the contagious discases that 
affect poultry, live stock and human beings. 
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Carbola comes in powder form and is ready to use as soon as mixed with water. 
No straining > wait ng. It does rt sprayer It does not flake, blister or 
peel off. Harmless to smallest chick or stock that licks a painted surface. 
Use It Instead of Whitewash and Disinfectants 
n every “ap on the farm and int cellar of your home, in your garage, out- 
buildings, ete. Apply it w a br i spray pump to wood, brick, stone, cement 
or over whitewash. One gallon covers 200 square feet. 
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or seed dealer has Carbola or can get it. If not, order 


Your hardware, paint, drug 
Satisfaction, or money back. 


direct. Prompt shipment by parcel post or express. 


10 Ibs. (10 gals.) $1.25 and postage. 20 Ibs. (20 gals.) $2.50 delivered. 
50 Ibs. (50 gals.) $5.00 delivered. Trial package and interesting booklet 
30c postpaid. Add 25% for Texas and Rocky Mountain States. 


CARBOLA CHEMICAL CO. INC. 
Dept.N 
7 East 42nd St., New York 


















tub put in the barn for Ivar, if it will 
ease people’s minds. But before I get 
a bath-tub, I’m going to get a piano for 
Milly.” 

Oscar, at the end of the table, looked 
up from his plate. “What does Milly 
want of a pianny? What’s the matter 
with her organ? She can make 
use of that, and play in church.” 

looked flustered 
Alexandra not to say 


some 


had 
anything 


Annie She 


begged 


about this plan before Oscar, who was 
apt to be jeaious of what his sister did 
for Lou's children. Alexandra did not 
get on with Oscar’s wife at all. “Milly 
can play in church just the same, and 
she'll still play on the organ. But prac 
ticing on it so much spoils her touch. 
Her teacher says so,” Annie brought 
out with predtoe 

Oscar rolled his eyes. “Well, Milly 
must have got on pretty good if she’s 
got past the organ. I know plenty of 
grown folks that ain't,” he _ replied, 
bluntly. 

Annie threw up her chin. “She has 
got on good, and she’s going to play 
for her commencement when she grad- 
uates in town next year.” 

“Yes,” said Alexandra, firmly, “I 


think Milly de piano. All the 
girls around here have been taking les- 


serves a 


sons for years, but Milly is the only 
one of them who can ever play any- 
thing when you ask her. I'll tell you 
when I first thought I would like to 
give you a piano, Milly, and that was 
when you learned that old book of 
Swedish songs that your grandfather 
used to sing. He had a sweet tenor 
voice, and when he was a young man 


he loved to sing. I can remember hear- 
ing him singing with the sailors down 
in the shipyard, when I-was no bigger 
than Stella here,” pointing to Annie’s 
younger daughter. 

Milly and Stella both looked thru the 
door into the sitting-room, where a 
crayon portrait of John Bergson hung 
on the wall. Alexandra had had it made 
from a little photograph, taken for his 
friends just before he left Sweden; a 
slender man of thirty-five, with soft 
hair curling about his high forehead, a 
drooping mous and wondering, 
sad eyes that looked forward 
distance, as if they already 
New World. 

After dinner 
the orchard to pick c 
neither of them had the 
grow an orchard of their own—and An- 
nie went down to gossip with Alexan- 


tache, 
into the 


beheld the 


went to 
they had 


patience to 


Lou and Osear 


herries 


dra’s kitchen girls while they washed 
the dishes. She could always find out 
more about Alexandra's domestic econ- 
omy from the prattling maids than 
from Alexandra herself, and what she 
discovered she used to her own advan- 
tage with Lou. On the Divide, farm- 
ers’ daughters no longer went out into 


service, so Alexandra got her girls from 


Sweden, by paying their fare over. 
They stayed with her until they mar- 
ried, and were replaced by sisters or 


cousins from the Old Country. 
Alexandra took her three nieces into 





the flower garden She was fond of 
the little girls, especially of Milly, who 
came to spend a week with her aunt 
now and then, and read aloud to her 
from the old books about the house, or 
listened to stories about the early days 
on the divide. While they were walk- 
ing among the flower beds buggy 
drove up the hill and stopped in front 
of the gat A man got « i tood 
talking to the driver rhe little gir 

were delighted at the advent of a stran 
ger, some one from very far away, they 
knew by his clothes, h gloves, and 
the sharp, pointed cut of dark 
beard The girls fell behind their aunt 
and peeped out at him from among the 
castor beans. The stranger came up to 
the gate and stood holding his hat in 
his hand, smiling, wh Alexandra ad 


vanced slowly to meet him. As she ap- 


proached he spoke in a low, pleasant 
voice. 

“Don’t you know 
would have known you anywhere 

Alexandra with her 
hand. Suddenly she took a quick step 
forward. “Can it be!” she exclaimed 
with feeling; “can it be that it is Carl 
Linstrum? Why, Carl, it is!” She threw 


me, Alexandra? I 


shaded her eyes 





out both her hands and caught his 
across the gate. ‘Sadie, Milly, run tell 
your father and Uncle Oscar that our 
old friend, Carl Linstrum, is here. Be 
quick! Why, Carl, how did it happen? 
I can’t believe this!” Alexandra shook 
the tears from her eyes and laughed. 
The stranger nodded to his driver, 
dropped his suitcase inside the fence, 
and opened the gate. “Then you are 
glad to see me, and you can put me up 
thru this 


over night? I couldn’t go 
country without stopping off to have a 
look at you. How little you have 


changed! Do you know, I was sure it 
would be like that. You simply coyld 
not be different. How fine you are!” 
He stepped back and looked at her ad- 
miringly. 


Alexandra blushed and _ laughed 
again. “But you, yourself, Carl—with 
that beard—how could I have known 


you? You went away a little boy.” She 
reached for his suitcase, and when he 
intercepted her she threw up her hands 
“You see, I give myself away. I have 
only women come to visit me, and I do 
not know how to behave. Where is 
your trunk?” 

“It’s in Hanover. 


I can stay only a 


few days. I am on my way to the 
coast.’ 

They started up the path. “A few 
days? After all these years!” Alex- 
andra shook her finger at him. “See 
this, you have walked into a trap. You 
do not get away so easy.” She put her 
hand affectionately on his shoulder. 
“You owe me a visit for the sake of 
old times Why must you go to the 


coast at all?” 
“Oh, I must! I am a fortune hunter. 
From Seattle I go on to Alaska.” 
“Alaska?” She looked at him in as- 
tonishment. ‘Are you going to paint 


the Indians?” 
“Paint?” the young man frowned. 
“Oh! I’m not a painter, Alexandra. 


I’m an engraver. I have nothing to do 
with painting.” 

“But on my 
paintings 

He interrupted nervously. “Oh, wa- 
ter-color sketches—done for amuse- 
ment. I sent them to remind you of me, 
not because they were good. What a 
wonderful place you have made of this, 
Alexandra.” He turned and looked 
back at the wide, map-like prospect of 
field and hedge pasture. “I would 
never have believed it could be done 
I'm disappointed in my own eye, in my 
imagination.” 


parlor wall I have the 


and 


At this moment Lou and Oscar came 
up the hill from the orchard. They 
did not quicken their pace when they 
saw Carl; indeed, they did not openly 
look in his direction. They advanced 


distrustfully, and as if they wished the 
distance were longer. 

Alexandra beckoned to them. “They 
think I am trying to fool them. Come, 
boys, it’s Carl Linstrum, our old Carl!” 

Lou gave the visitor a quick, side- 
long glance and thrust out his hand. 
“Glad to see you.” Oscar followed with 
“How ad’ do.” Carl could not tell 
whether their offishness came from un 
from embarrassment 
led the way to the 


friendliness or 
He and Alexandra 
porch 

“Carl,” Alexandr 
his way to Seattle. He is 
Alaska.” 
Osear 
10es. “Got business 
quired. 


‘a explained, “is on 
going to 
studied the vi llow 
there?” he in- 


sitor’s ve 


Carl laughed. ‘Yes, very pressing 
busi! I’m going there to get rich 
Engravineg’s a ve ry interesting prot 
sion, but a man never makes any mou 
ey at it. So I’m going to try the gold 
field 


Alexandra felt that this was a tactful 


speech, and Lou looked up with some 
interest Ever done anything in that 
line before? 

‘No, but I’m going to join a friend 
of mine who went out from New York 
ind has done well. He has offered to 


break me in.” 

Turrible cold winters there, I hear,” 
remarked Oscar. “I thought people 
went up there in the spring.” 

“They do. But my friend is going to 
spend the winter in Seattle and I am 
to stay with him there and learn some- 
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thing about prospecting before we start 
north next year.” 

Lou looked skeptical. “Let’s see, how 
long have you been away from here?” 

“Sixteen years. You ought to re- 
member that, Lou, for you were mar- 
ried just after we went away.” 

“Going to stay with us some time?” 
Osear asked. 

“A few days, 
me.” 

“I expect you'll be wanting to see 
your old place,’ Lou observed more 
cordially. “You won’t hardly know it. 
But there’s a few chunks of your old 
sod house left. Alexandra wouldn’t 
never let Frank Shabata plow over it.” 

Annie Lee, who, ever since the vis- 
tor was announced, had been touching 
up her hair and settling her lace and 
wishing she had worn another dress, 
now emerged with her three daughters 
and introduced them. She was greatly 
mpressed by Carl’s urban appearance, 
and in her excitement talked very loud 
and threw her head about. “And you 
At your age, now! 
You’ll have to wait for 


if Alexandra can keep 


Think of that! 


lilly. Yes, we’ve got a boy, too—the 
youngest. He’s at home with his 
grandma. You must come over to see 


if 
know, 


( 


mother and hear Milly play. She’s the 
musican of the family. She does pyrog- 
too. That’s burnt wood, you 
You wouldn’t believe what she 
in do with her poker. Yes, she goes 


to school in town, and she is the young- 


€ 


” 


st in her class by two years. 
Milly looked uncomfortable, and Carl 
ok her hand again. He liked her 
eamy skin and happy, innocent eyes, 
nd he could see that her mother’s way 

talking distressed her. “I’m sure 
he’s a clever little girl,” he murmured 


looking at her thoughtfully. “Let 
e see—Ah, it’s your mother that she 
looks like, Alexandra. Mrs. Bergson 


girls. 


ust have looked just like this when 
he was a little girl. Milly run 
over the country you and 
Alexandra used to, Annie?” 

Milly’s mother protested. “Oh, my, 
o! Things has changed since we was 
Milly has it very different. We 
re going to rent the place and move 


Does 


pout as 


into town as soon as the girls are old 


good 


whittle. 
New 
j ryan?” 


nough to go out into company. A 
many are doing that here now. 
ou is going into business.” 
Lou grinned. “That’s what 
ou better go get your things on. 
ching up,” he added, turning 
Annie. 
Having got his wife out of the way, 
ou sat down on the step and began to 
“Well, what do you folks in 
York think of William Jennings 
Lou began to bluster, as he 
did when he talked politics. 
We gave Wall Street a scare in ninety- 
x, all right, and we’re fixing another 
hand them. Silver wasn't the only 
ue,” he nodded mysteriously. ‘‘There 
good many things got be 
anged. The west is going to 
elf heard.” 
Carl laughed. “But, 
) that, if nothing else.” 
Lou’s thin face reddened up 
ots of his bristly hair. “Oh, we've 
nly begun. We're waking up to a 
nse of our responsibilities, out here, 
d we ain’t afraid, neither. You fel- 
; back there must be a tame lot. If 
had any nerve, you'd get together 
march down to Wall Street and 
ow it up. Dynamite it, I mean,” with 
eatening nod. 
He was so much in earnest that Carl 
knew how to answer him. 
hat would be a waste of powder. The 


she says. 


Ivar’s 
to 


Wavs 


e a to 


make 
did 


surely, it 


to the 


a 


reely 


Same business would go on in another 
eet. The street doesn’t matter. But 
vhat have you fellows out here got to 
ck about? You have the only safe 


t 


~ im me wt 


ice there is. Morgan himself could 
ot touch you. One only has to drive 
ru this country to see that you’re all 
rich as barons.” 
“We have a good deal more to say 
n we had when we were poor,” said 
1, threateningly. “We’re getting on 
a whole lot of things.” 
\s Ivar drove a double carriage up 
© the gate, Annie came out in a hat 


that looked like the model of a battle- 
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Pure Salt — and ALL Salt 


No Grit—No Moisture—No Lumps—No Adulteration 
Buy a 70 pound bag of Colonial Special Farmer’s 
fine, flaky salt, all ready for use without breaking up or sifting and a 70 pound bag of 
Colonial Spec ial Farmer’s Salt is as big as a 100 pound bag of ordinary salt because 
jt is all salt and no moisture. 





Salt and you get 70 pounds of pure, 


COLONIAL 


SPECIAL FARMER'S 


SALT 


Here’s What It Will Do 


IMPROVES COOKING AND BAKING—Gives just the right 
in the kitchen because it is all salt—and all dissolves 

MAKES SWEETER BUTTER—hichly refined salt like 
butter has longer keeping qualities and a finer, ri avor 

CURES MEAT MORE QUICKLY—Preserves the natural color 
completely and brings out all the fine, rich flavor. 








salt flavor and goes farther 


r gives a gritty t The 





and appearance, penetrates 




















DISSOLVES QUICKLY—NEVER LUMPS—That means saving intime. The strength of 
the salt means economy in amount used. Never any waste because it does not lump and 
cannot leak out of the strong 70 pound bags in which it is packed. These bags make 
splendid toweling when empty. 
ot reo LOOK FOR THE NAME ON THE BAG—There is only one Colonial Special Farmer's Salt. 
Be sure you get it and no other. If your dealer does not have it, send us his name. 
ang ian NAL MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 
NET werent THE COLONIAL SALT CO., Akron, Ohio 
70 Chicago, Illinois Buffalo, N. Y. Boston, Mass. Atlanta, Ga. 
ship. Carl rose and took her bows n to 
— 4 . raged Ww a Lou lingered for a | : This Fur Coat Is 
yord with his sister. : i i 
“What do you suppose he’s come a Big Bargain 
for?” he asked, jerking his head to aoe gg tia z 
ward the gate. 
“Why, to pay us a visit. I’ve been 
begging him to for years.” 
Oscar looked at Alexandra. “He 


didn’t let you know he was coming?” 


“No. Why should he? I told him to 
come at any time.” 

Lou shrugged his shoulders. ‘He 
doesn’t seem to have done much for 
himself. Wandering around this way!” 

Oscar spoke solemnly, as from the 
depths of a cavern. “He never was 
much account.” 

Alexandra left them and _ hurried 
down to the gate where Annie was rat- 


tling on to Carl about her 
room furniture. “You must bring Mr. 
Linstrum over real soon, only be sure 
to telephone me first,” she called back, 
as Carl helped her into the carriage. 
Old Ivar, his head bare, stood 
holding the horses. Lou came down 
the path and climbed into the front 
seat, took up the reins, and drove off 
without saying anything further to 
anyone. Oscar picked up his youngest 
boy and trudged off down the road, the 
other three trotting after him. Carl, 
holding the gate open for Alexandra, 
began to laugh. “Up and coming on 
the Divide, eh, Alexandra?” he cried 
gayly. 


new dining- 


white 


(Continued next 


Week.) 





Reindeer Meat—Meat pack 


rs at Noms 
Alaska, will be prepared to ship at least 
6,000 reindeer carcasses to American mar- 
kets thru Seattle next year, Carl J. Lo 
men, of Nome, said recently N 


terests are building two a 
erating plants at Egavik and Golovin, 
near Nome, and plan to establish a string 





of such plants along the coast of Alaska 
The reindeer herd owned by one company 
in the vicinity of Nome numbers more 


than 30,000 animals, Mr, Lomen said. 


i 











iT THIS CONCRETE 
MIXER ON YOUR FARM 


You can save many times the cost of 
a Sheldon Farm Concrete Mixer on a 
few small jobs. What is more, you 
can do the work when you please, itn 
otherwise idle time. It is made espe- 
cially for farm use, and will handle 
large jobs as well as small. Witha 


SHELDON "f’re' CONCRETE MIXER 


you can, at lowest possible cost, build 
your own Concrete Feeding Floors, 
Foundations, Walks, Posts, Tanks or 
Silos. Sheldon Mixers mix 3 cubic 
feet at a batch; have continuous 
chain drive, tch pulley, easy tilt- 
ing discharge, handy dumping lever 
and saad-proof bedrings. No other 
mixer excels its quality of work. No 
other mixer approaches its wonder- 
fully low price. 


Send for FREE Catalog Today | rai 


Globe Tanning Co. § 
S. E. First St. 3% 
oad Moines, Iowa 





My catalog fully describes all types of Sheldon 
Mixers, and gives 
rices. It tella how you can 
ixer yourself, and tells you 

know about concrete work. 


all of the remarkably low 
build a Sheldon 
lot ay ought to 
t’s FREE. Get 









It PAYS t2 GRIND ALLGRAINS 





your copy today. A postal will bring it. 
Look to the Grinders. They do th 
SHELDON MFG. co. cami ear mee gg Kaine! ater 


Box 687 NEHAWKA, NEB. 


grinders are the correct principle 
in Feed Mill construction. They 
mean larger grinding surface 
close tocenterof Shaft;thus More 
Capacity, Lighter Draft, Longer Life. 


| "Des 
| of oe long-lasting, 











ire to express my appsect 
trouble- 







Red Clover, Timothy 
and Alsike Mixed — 


Alfalfa and complete line Farm Seeds 


\ 
free samples and price ist. N.G. BOWSHER €0., SOUTH BEND, IND. 
“*We pay the freight.” ie aoe ¥ 


NORTHERN FIELD SEED Co., \ 7 ANTED—Position by successful farm mana- 
Winona, linn. ger; widower, 36 years of age; no children; 


present position 114 years, netting $11,800 per year 
Best of references 


106 sizes; 2 to 25 H. P. Write 
for free catalogue. 


W rite 























for present owners of farm. 
Address BOX 22, Akron, Pa, 


Please 1 mention this paper 7 when writing. 























This department was established by Mrs 
r ymes readers are wel< ome If pr 


es and le 





cme ty wh ri »tters to Hear 


Henry Wallace. 


saud H even artim 


HEARTS AND HOMES 


Letters on subjects of interest to 
erred, name or writer wi not be published. Ad- 
sat, Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 








Good Times in Schools 


What do you think they did in Linn 
county, Iowa? Three rural schools had 
a “doll project.” The made 
of muslin, and an entire set of cloth- 
ing for the dolls is in process of con- 
struction. How much easier it will be 
for the girls taking part in the doll 
project to learn how to sew than it 
was for their grandmothers, whose 
stunt was a long seam! 







dolls were 




































































The Kossuth Advancer tells of an- 
other group of girls having a good 
time 

“The girls in the rural education 


class made articles of furniture out of 


paper. About every article of furniture 
needed to furnish a new house is be- 
ing fashioned py the girls. This is the 
sort of work that a teacher has to give 
her primary pupils when they become 
tired of talking about kitty or the nice 
doggie in the primer; so the girls real- 


ly need to know how to make these 
thing if they are to become full 


fledged teacher 

In Fort Dodge a nutrition cla wa 
started with an enrollment of nineteen 
children Visits were made to the 
homes of the children to get the chil 
dren’ his — in regard to food and 
health hi: The averag gain for 
the Pleasant Valley school class is 3.7 
times the expected gain for that length 
of time. In her report, Miss Wood, the 
home demonstration agent, s “The 
plan of placing gold stars on a special 
chart for the foods the children have 


learned to eat is bringing very good re- 
sults. One child claimed an extra gold 


star because she had learned to eat 


Cho-Cho Is Coming to Iowa 


Miss Margaret Baker, extension spe- 
cialist in foods and nutrition, writes 
to the editor of this department as 
follows: 


“Cho-Cho, the health clown, is com- 
The boys and girls in 
Cho-Cho 
favorite per- 
laugh 


ing to Iowa. 
other states 
name him as 
sonages of 


have seen 
one of the 
America His first 


who 


creates an atmosphere of mutual un- 
derstanding, of happiness and jollity 
For forty minutes he plays with his 
audiences, demonstrating the right 
way to eat, bathe, sleep and brush the 
teeth. He makes it interesting for boys 


and girls to play lth, 
and, what is 

For the two 
25, Cho-Cho is sure to be 
your demonstration 
dent of the woman’s club, 
tendent of your high 


the game of he: 
more, they 
weeks 


do it.” 
April 
in Iowa. Tell 


agent 


beginning 
the presi- 
the superin- 


school, the public 


health nurse ,or your county agent, if 
you want Cho-Cho to come to your 
town. Already a number of organiza- 
tions have made dates with Cho-Cho. 
If you want him, you must write at 
once to Miss Margaret Baker, Exten 
sion Department, Iowa State College, 
Ames, Iowa 


The Farmer 


A smug little girl who went from 
the country to high school in town was 
given a blank to fill out. “I just hated 
to put ‘farmer’ in the blank for fath- 
er's ee she told her mother, 
“so I rote ‘agriculturist.’ ” 

This pen did 
ers he! 
Was really 


not know who her fath- 


pers were, nor that farm 


where every 


his 
a manufactory 
stalk of corn or spear of wheat is a 
manufacture of the soil. “Who are the 
farmer's servants? Geology and chem 
istry, the quarry of the air, the 







water 








| cloud, 


of the brook, the 
the castings 


of the 


lightning of the 
of the worm, the 
frost,” says Emerson. 
the farmer accomplishes 
cart-load of tiles; he alters the 
letting off water which 
kept the land cold thru constant evap- 
oration, and allows the warm rain to 
bring down into the roots the temper- 
ature of the air and of the surface soil, 
and he deepens the soils. We see the 
farmer with pleasure and _ respect 
when we think what powers and utili- 
ties are so meekly worn.” 


plough 
“See what 
by a 
climate by 


The word “agriculturist” can prop- 
erly be applied to all good farmers, 
since its meaning is, “One skilled in 
the art of cultivating the ground, a 
skillful husbandman,” but a modern 
definition of agriculturist is “one who 
farms the farmer,’ and in this sense 
“farmer” would have been a more 





carrots.” 

The Home Demonstration agents 
might well be called the “how to do” 
agents. 





worthy l’s father 
than 

The farm woman is blamed 
ing back of the mov 
to town If girls 
thought of the 
they 


for the 
Iturist.” 


name mug gir 
~ agricu 
with be- 
ement of farmers 
up with the 
dignity of farming as an 


tached 


grow 


occupation, will be more at 


to the farm. 


The Obvious 


Were you ever provoked at yourself 


for overlooking the obvious? For ex- 
ample, did you ever churn and churn 
and churn in vain, and imagine the 


cows had been eating something which 
hindered the coming of the butter, and 
then have your mother pronounce the 
cream too cold, set it in a pan of hot 
water, and presto—in a minute havea 
ball of butter? 

Did you 
learned in poultry 
ly for 


ever ponder over books 


lore searching vain- 
h corresponded to 


a disease whi 


the ills your flock was enduring, and 
then have a neighbor step inside the 
henhouse and solve the ystery with 
the one word, “Mites!’ 

Did you ever cut out pattern and 
have all the seams stitched, and di 
cover you had made both sleeves for 
one arm, or for both legs, or had put 
the front where the back should have 


been? 


Did you ever insist on doing all the 
work before getting ready for church 
despite the fact that you got up an 
hour late, and find the sermon un- 
der way when you went down the 
aisle? 


what kind of a 
had at 


Did you ever wonder 
teacher the children 
and never find out? 

Did you ever sputter about some one 
or something and then later when you 
knew more about him, or it, wish you 
hadn't? 

Did you ever know 


school, 


it to fail that the 


children do things in company that 
you would never have dreamed they 
would do? 


when 
but we have 


We are all hard on ourselves 
we overlook the obvious, 


compan 


Information Wanted 
For two months Wallaces’ Farmer 
has been publishing a special children’s 
feature, “Four Little Farmers.” We 


are anxious to learn whether it is 
pleasing the children, and their moth- 
ers What do you think of this fea- 
ture? How does it compare with the 
Sleepy-time Stories, for instance? We 
would like to have letters giving our 


subscribe these points 


s’ opinions on 


Information Wanted 


To Hearts 
As it 
rg i 


Homes 
is butchering time, I 
reader to 


and 
am writ- 
have 


some please 
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published in this department the recipe 
for putting away meat after it is 
smoked, There is a recipe of molasses 
and flour, and I don’t remember what 
else, to be mixed and painted over the 
meat when it is put away for summer 
use. 
A SUBSCRIBER. 


Prices for Home Canned Fruit 


A subscriber writes: 

“TI have a surplus of home canned fruit 
since we are leaving the state and are 
short of room in the car. How much 
should I get for it? My fruit is all put up 
with plenty of sugar.” 





Dainty Desserts 
and Salads 


The prices for home canned fruit is 
usually a matter of arrangement between For the latest things in Jell-O des- 
the buyer and seller. However, we have 3 
a price list at hand of the School of Hor- serts and salads let us send you, free, 


There prices are as 


the “Jell-O Book.” It gives the newest 
and most popular recipes for the 


ticulture, Ambler, Pa. 
follows: 


Hubbard squash (sweetened for pie fill- 
ing), pints 40 cents, quarts 60 cents famous desserts and salads that are 
Cherries, dewberries, peaches, pears and 


so much in vogue just now. 
A great variety of desserts and 


strawberries are 60 cents for pints and 90 


cents for qua 


























The jan o are 5 and 45 cents for fiv salads is made of each of the six dif- 
ounces ar 5 cents for pints. 7 
iced fruits are 65 for pin s per pint, $1 ferent flavors of 
per quart Pear but s and 80 « ts. | 
Their jellies are put up in 1% and | 
8 ounces, and sell at 15 cents for tl 1} | 
} ounce nad 40 cents for the 5 our | 
Sweet tomato pickle, chili sauce and | 
| piccalilli sell for 45 and 7 nts _ | You do not have to cook ional any 
| * hi price for home cane } fret ans plus | Of them, but only dissolve the Jell-O 
. fair price for labor. | powder in boiling water. 
| For a few cents you can serve six 
| Fashion Department | or more persons with one of the most 
| | delightful desserts or salads. 
tec Wileoan Gaede cnet | The flavors are: Strawberry, Rasp- 
. \ e size or age Write | " “ . 
Diain! nly and be t ur n a8 and addres be rry ’ po on 
Address orders to P ERN DEPARTMENT OF =) > 4 
WaLLat a 2 ARMER, Des Moin s, lowa Orange, C 1erry, 


= - | Chocolate, 2 pack- 
A VARIETY OF PATTERNS THAT | ages for 25 cents. 
CAN EASILY BE MADE BY THE Jell-O is sold at 
HOME DRESSMAKER. any grocery or any 
general store. If 
you cannot get 
Jell-O at the store 
where you trade 
we will supply you 
direct by mail at 
the regular price, 
paying postage 
ourselves. 





THE GENESEE PURE 
FOOD COMPANY 
Le Roy, N. Y. 
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Aspirin 





No. 9813—Ladies’ and Misses’ Coat—Cu, 
|} in sizes 16 years anc 6, 40 and 44 inches, 
bust measure if made of polo cloth 9 . 
or bolivia s coat can be worn quite far | Then It S Genuine 
into the winter | 

































No. 98 A Ladies’ Waist—Cut in sizes 36 
to 44 inches, bust measure. A very od t sec. ar 1A > sé ead 
line is achieved with the aid of a shawl Unless you see the name “Baye 
ee ee ee en ee tablets, you are not getting gen- 
No. 8732—Ladies’ Dress—Cut in sizes 36 | yine Aspirin prescribed by physi- 
to 42 inches, bust measure. For an after- x S “ - 
| noon dress of silk, this style with a soft ‘cians for 21 years and proved safe 
vestee of « ffon or net wou ) appro- ee ad Se ” 
| priate, a by millions. Always say “Bayer. 
No. 934 Girls ress—Cut in sizes 6 to | ° . 
14 "penn he skirt is els ae re with t | Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manu 
whit annie eis marie | facture of Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacia 
to finis! 

No. 9026 ; it s 4| BUY WHOLESALE 
to no - are f plaid is ver d | YOUR COFFEE IN 5 LB. LOTS 
Sik aude a err from JEVNE’S and SAVE 10c per pound 

: We Pay Parcel Post. We sell only High Grade Coffee and Tea 
TT) abov vat " Tae ae Send for our Money-Saving Price List, or better 

address « ¢ aa des ‘e Send st. s for § ibs. SS ee COFFEE 
pa fas ca ' or $1.65 for 5 Ibs. JEVNE’S EXCELLO C 

hath Ceahl atelen (Gramunakinew tint ate” | or 31. 80 for 5 Ibs. JEVNE'S SPECHL COFFEE 
ee ee ir aa ata "ab ace Ms in } or £1.90 tor 5 Ibs. JEVNE’S PERFECTION COFFEE 
stamps d send all orders to the Pat JEVNE COFFEE CO. (Est. 1881) Coffee Specialists 
ter Department, Wallaces’ Farmer, Des | DEPT. 37, 2855-57 W. MADISON ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Moines, Tow Allow abk ten days for — — ee 
delivery of patterns or fashion quarterly Please mention this paper when writing. 
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Musterole—Kee 
It Handy on 
the Medicine She 


For headache or neuralgia 
—for rheumatism—for sud- 
den colds or sore throats, 
— offers quick re- 

e °° 


Musterole has all the vir- 
tues of the old-time mustard » 
plaster but is without the 
sting, burn or blister. 

It is a clean, white ointment 
made from oiiof mustardand a few 
home simples and is easy to use. 

All you do is rub gently over 
the spot where there is pain or 
congestion. 

Almost instantly your pleasant- 
ly tingling skin tells you that good 
old Musterole has begun its heal- 
ing work. 

After the first warm glow 
comes a soothing, lasting cool- 
ness, but way down deep under- 
meath the coolness, Musterole has 
generated a peculiar heat which 
disperses congestion and sends 
your pain away. 

Try it for those many ills for 
which grandma used a mustard 
plaster. It quickly loosens up a 
cough. It reduces inflammation 
in cases of sore throat. It relieves 
bronchitis, neuralgia, lumbago, 
rheumatism, stiff neck, sore mus- 
cles, sprains and strains. It often 
prevents pneumonia. 

Keep a jar handy on the medi- 
cine shelf. 

Many doctors and nurses recommend 

Musterole. 

30c and 60c jars; hospital size $2.50. 

The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 
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a 
For Kids wash clothes | 





RENFREW 
DEVONSHIRE 
CLOTH 


32 INCH 


A yarn-dyed fabric. Outwears 
Galatea. Stands the strain. 
age agowe 
RENFREW MANUFACTURING CO. 


ADAMS MASSACHUSETTS 
Established 1867 








| NEW FRESH GROUND 
| PURE 
BUCK WHEATFLOUR 


| 

j 

| 

DIRECT FROM THE MILL TO YOU 

BY PARCEL POST | 

We ship our “Perfection” Pure Buckwheat 

riour, Plain or Self-rising, in in 24-pound bags 

you direct. Prices: Plain Buckwheat, 150 

@ zone, $2.25: 800-mile zone, $2.50; Self-rising 

very fine and convenient), 50c extra. Write for | 

rices if outeide 300-mile zone. We specialize tn 

igh-grade buckwheat flour and guarantee to 

ease you. Send check or money order for kind 
1want. Prompt ebipment. Address 


Perry Mill Co., Perry, lowa 


902 Otley 





























SLEEPY-TIME 
STORIES 


From the book ‘Old Mother West Wind,” 
by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 




















How Old Mr. Tree Toad Found 
Out How to Climb 


Little Mr. Frog, who was adopted by 
the Toads when he joined them in their 
first journey onto the land—long, long 
ago—was worried because he saw a worm 
eating the leaves of a plant above his 
head. He decided that he would try to 
jump high enough to catch the worm. 


“So he drew his long legs close under 
him, and then he jumped up with all his 
might. He didn’t quite reach the worm, 
but he got his hands on the branch and 
by pulling _and st ing, he managed 
to get up on it. It a very uncertain 
seat, but he hung on and crept along 
until he could dart his tongue out and 
catch that worm Then he saw another, 
and in trying to catch that one he lost 
his balance and fell to the ground with a 
thump. It quite knocked the wind from 
his body. 

“That night little Mr. ‘Frog studied and 
studied, trying to think of some way by 
which he could get up in the bushes and 
trees and clear them of bugs and worms. 
‘If only I could hold on once I get up 
there, I would be all right,’ thought he. 
‘Then I could leave the bugs and worms 
on the ground for my cousins the Toads 
to look after, while I look after those be- | 
yond their reach.’ | 

“The next day and the next, and for 
many days thereafter, littl Mr. Frog 
kept jumping for bugs on the bushes. He 
got many thumps and bumps, but he 
didn’t mind these, for little by little he 
was learning how to hang on to the 
branches once he got up in them Then 
one day, just by accident, he put one 
hand against the trunk of a young pine 
tree, and when he started to take it away, 
he found it stuck fast. He had to pull to 
get it free. Like a flash an idea popped 
into his head, He rubbed a little of the 
pitch—for that was what had made his 
hand stick—on both hands, and then he 
started to climb a tree As long as the 
pitch lasted he could climb 

“Little Mr. Frog was much 
with his discovery, but he 
word to anyone about it Every day he 
rubbed pitch on his hands and then he 
climbed about in the bushes and low 
trees, ridding them of bugs and worms 
Of course, it wasn’t very pleasant to 
have that pitch on his because 
dirt and all sorts of things which he hap- 
pened to touch them, but he 
made the best of a bad matter and washed 
them carefully when he was thru with his 
day’s work. 

“Quite unexpectedly, Old Mother Na- 
ture returned to see how the trees and 








] 
s 








pleased 


didn’t say a 
} 


hands 


stuck to 


the plants were getting on. You see, she 
was worried about them. When she found 
what the Toads had been doing, she was 
mightily pleased Then noticed that 


some of the bushes and low trees had 
very few leaves left, while others looked 
thrifty and strong 

“"That’s queer,’ said Old Mother Na- 
ture to herself, and went over to examine 





a bush. Hanging on to a branch for dear 
life she saw a queer little fellow who was 
so busy that he didn’t see her at all. It | 
was little Mr. Frog. He was catching 
bugs as fast a she could Old Mother 
Nature wrinkled up her brows ‘Now, 


however did he learn to climb?’ thought 





she. Then she hid where she could watch. 
By ane > saw ttle Mr. Frog tumble 
out of the b ; 1u you know, the 
pitch on his hands had worn off He 
hurried over to a pine tree and rubbed 


more pitch on and then jumped up into 
the bush and went to work again. 
“You can guess how astonished Old 


Mother Nature was when she saw this 











performance. And she was pleased Oh, | 
yes, indeed, Old Mother Nature was won- | 
derfully pleased She was pleased be- | 
cause little Mr. Frog 3 trying so hard } 
to help her, and she was pleased t LUus¢ | 
he had been so smart in firding a way to 
climb When s!I had |] 1 until she | 
could laugh no more at the way little Mr. 
Frog had mar red to stick to } work, } 
she took him down very gently and wiped | 
the pitch from |} hands. Then she gent 
Iv pinched the end of each nger and 
eac toe so thi: \ r 1 oO 1 | 
dises instead r ted befo | 
and in ch lit i tick | 
ibstance The 1 ! 1a 
tree nd hen t 1 br ’ ¢ 
found tha ( 1 1 \ out th 
least danger ¢ g | 
I appoint you caretaker of ees,” | 
said Old Mother Nature, | om that | 
day on little M i the trees, | 
as did his children and his hildren’s | 
children, even as Sticky-toes dos today 
And tho he wa really a Fr e was 
called the Tree 1, and the T¢ } 3 
always been proud to have hin le 
And this is the end of the story,’ con- 


cluded Old Mr. Toad, 
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American Engineer 


King Albert of Belgium—in the 
drove the Twentieth 
Century Limited engine part of the 
way between Toledo and Elkhart. 


Ramilton Watch 


The Watch of Railroad Accuracy.) 


As they approached Elkhart, Engineer J. A. Lux 
—in the gangway—pulled out his watch. His Ma- 
jesty consulted his, and they compared time. 
watch do you 
King Albert. ‘fA Hamilton,’’ answered Lux. ‘‘Is 
inquired His Majesty. 
run trains by it for 25 vears,’ said Engineer J. A. Lux. 
Albert, through the 


ineer 
that kings will buy. 


Before leav ing Ame ric a, King 

State Department at Washington, bought a Hamilton. 
Watches so accurate that ens 

trains bv them are watche 


There are many Hamilton models to choose from 
Prices range from $40 to $200, 
2 (in Canada $2 
i S for “The Timekeeper’’—an interest 
the manufacture and care of fine watches 


HAMILTON WATCH COMPANY, 
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length sleeves. 
Just like pic- 
ture. Will give HT 
excellent wear. })\))|||) i} 
Sizes to fit Ladies 

or Men 84 to 46. Colors, khaki or navy blue. 


No one hag ever reduced price to this extent. It ie 
the biggest money-saving bargain ever offered. We 
will eell only two to a customer and will not sell to 
merchants or wholesalers. 
Delivery Free iiss mon 
y and address, no mon- 
7. When the sweater is delivered at your door by 
the postman, pay him $1.98 for the sweater. e 
have paid the delivery charges. Wear it. If you don’t 
find it all you expect, return it and we will cheer- 
fully refund your money at once. Order by No. 72. 


Walter Field Co. ses. wiantiar ne chicas 
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Jenuine $100 Oliver Typewriters now $64. 


nd new, latest model. Direct ym fac- 
o you And we ship you an Oliver for 
free trial No payment down 


Keep it or 
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return it. If you want to own it, pay us onl 


per month. This is the greatest type- 
ave $36. Write 
today for full particu- 
lars, including our book, 
ter on the 
Farm.” Then we will 
send you an Oliver for 
free trial, Write now. 
The OLIVER Tipewriter Gmosay 
82361 Oliver Typewriter Bidg. 
Chicago, I, 
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if Petroleum Were 
Wiped Out Today 


iy petroleum were wiped out today, 
factories would close their doors, 
agricultural machinery could no longer 
be made or operated, food could be 
raised only by primitive methods, and 
the transportation of food would be 
confined to horse power and water, for 
railroads could no longer run their 
trains, and before any adjustment could 
be made our great urban population 
would literally be starved to death. 





The prosperity of all industrial nations 
is based upon petroleum. 


The peak from which floats the flag 
that symbolizes the prosperity of the 
United States arises from a basic founda- 
tion of crude oil. 


The underlying foundation of this prosperity si 
lubricating oil, for without this essential product 
of petroleum, the machinery of the world 
would stop and the world’s reserve of lubricating 
oils, though vast in volume, would last but a few 
weeks at our present rate of consumption. 


The next essential factor is kerosene and gaso- 
line, for without the first, one half of the pop- 
ulation of the world would be without ligh+ at 
night, and without the second, all types of in- 
ternal combustion engines would be useless, and 
the automobile, tractor, truck, marine and 
aviation engine would be mere curiosities. 


It lubricating oil, kerosene, and gasoline were 
available, but the hundreds of by-products made 
from the residue of petroleum were wiped out, 
many industries would be closed and unemploy- 
ment would be general, for in nearly every in- 
dustry one or more of these by-products are nec- 
essary in the manufacturing processes. 


Thus is visualized by an extreme presentation— 
purely imaginative—of what might happen if 
petroleum, or any of its major derivatives, were 
wiped out over night. Also it shows the im- 
portance of the work the Standard Oil Com- 
pany (Indiana) is doing in helping supply one 
of the basic, economic needs of the nation, and 
emphasizes the importance of, the service the 
Company renders in promoting the comfort, 
health, and happiness of the individual citizen. 


Standard Oil Company 


(Indiana) 
910 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IIL 


2369 
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Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 
made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight chsnges as may occa- 


sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. 


Each fesue of Wallacea’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Sabbath Schoo! Lesson must not be repro- 
‘ duced by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. 


This statement may not alwuys apply to 














Our All for the Kingdom 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Lesson 


for January 16, 1921. Matthew, 19: 
16-30.) 
“And, behold, one came to him and 


said, Teacher, what good thing shall I 
do, that I may have eternal life? (17) 
And he said unto him, Why askest 
thou me concerning that 
good? One there is who is good: but 
if thou wouldst enter into life, keep 
the commandments. (18) He saith un- 
to him, Which? And Jesus said, Thou 
shalt not kill, Thou shalt not commit 
adultery, Thou shalt not steal, Thou 
shalt not bear false witness, (19) Hon- 
or thy father and thy mother; and, 
Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self. (20) The young man saith unto 
him, All these things have I observed: 
what lack I yet? (21) Jesus said unto 
him, If thou wouldst be perfect, go, 
sell that which thou hast, and give to 
the poor, and thou shalt have treasure 
in heaven: and come, follow me. (22) 
But when the young man heard the 
saying, he went away sorrowful; for 
he was one that had great possessions. 
(23) And Jesus said unto his disciples, 
Verily, I say unto you, it is hard for a 
rich man to enter into the kingdom of 
heaven. (24) And again I say unto 
you, It is easier for a camel to go thru 
a needle’s eye than for a rich man to 
enter into the kingdom of God. (25) 
And when the disciples heard it, they 
were astonished exceedingly, saying, 
Who then can be saved? (26) 
Jesus looking upon them said to them, 
With men this is impossible; but with 
God all things are possible. (27) Then 
answered Peter and said unto him, Lo, 
left all, and followed thee; 
shall we have? (28) And 

unto them, Verily I say 
that ye who have followed 
regeneration when the Son 
throne of his 
twelve 


we have 

what then 
Jesus said 
unto vou, 

me, in the 
shall sit on the 
shall sit upon 
twelve tribes of 
one that hath 
or sisters, or 


also 
judging the 
(29) And every 
or brethren, 


glory, ye 
thrones, 
Israel 

left houses, 


father, or mother, or children, or lands, 
for my name’s sake, shall receive a 
hundredfold, and shall inherit eternal 
life. (30) But many shall be last that 
are first; and first that are last.” 
Fresh from the embraces of little 
children whose mothers had brought 


them to Him, for His blessing, fresh 
also from rebuking His disciples for 
forbidding these mothers to bring their 
children, Jesus out once more 
with the disciples on His journey to 
Jerusalem. And then a most surprising 
thing happens. A man came running 
after Him, and, kneeling down before 
Him, said, “Good Teacher, what shall I 
do that I may inherit eternal life?” It 
would not have been so surprising had 
not Luke told us that this young man 
presumably of the syna- 


starts 


was a “ruler,” 
gogue, presumably, therefore, a strict 
Pharisee, and consequently of a class 


which were daily dogging the Master’s 
footsteps, plying Him with questions in 
order that they might find some good 
reason for putting Him to death, which 
they did a very short time afterwards. 
It was surprising that a man of this 
class should thus publicly, before the 
others of his class, run after and kneel 
to Jesus. The surprise is greater as 
we learn from the sequel that he was 
rich. He had great possessions. He was, 
therefore, in all probability, 
wide learning, of cultivated tastes and 
fine manners, in the very highest so- 
cial position. That he should do this 
in the defiance of the public opinion of 
his class, in this open way, is a sur- 
In his addressing the 


which is | 





a man of, 


holiness, 





And | 


have 


| the 





Master he uses a form of salutation 
which stands out alone in the Scrip- 
tures and in the records of Jewish lit- 
erature. He says, “Good Teacher,” ev- 
idently with the emphasis on the 
“rood.” He evidently regarded Jesus, 
not as a divine being—in fact, few even 
of His disciples as yet realized this, 
and none of them but for a short time 
previous. He regards Him as a su- 
premely good man, a teacher of won- 
derful sanctity and personal holiness, 
and he imagines that if this holy man 
would tell just how He obtained such 
he could be holy likewise. 
Then Jesus, looking at him intently, 
said, “Why callest thou me good?” 
(Mark, 10:8.) Don’t you know there 
is none good but God? And therefore 
it is not to man’s will that we must 
bow, or man’s teachings that we must 
turn, but to the will and teaching of 
God Himself. Therefore He says, You 
know, do you not, what is the will of 
God as revealed to Moses on Mount 
Sinai? Jesus here reproves and ex- 
poses the folly—common in all ages, 
especially among the women folks—as 
man-worship, or the preacher-worship, 
the idolatry of the messenger instead 
of the source of the message. Jesus 
does not here deny that He is divine. 
He puts the question to this young 
man really to convince him that He is 
divine, by revealing to him the exceed- 
ing length, breadth and depth of the 
divine commandment, not as he had 
understood it heretofore in its outward 
letter, but in its inward spirit. Jesus 
is not ready as yet to claim divinity 
until first He has revealed to this 
young man something of his own 
heart, utterly unsuspected before. Then 
young man says, and with truth 
“All these things 
youth up.” He 
he had 


from his standpoint, 
I done from my 
was no murderer, no adulterer; 


been honest in his dealings; he had 
told the truth about his neighbors; he 
had shown filial respect to his father 


and mother, and was regarded, no 
aoubt, as a model young man. He 
tuerefore says, “What lack I yet?” And 
we are told that Jesus, looking upon 
him intently and earnestly, loved him. 
He was no enemy, like the scribes and 
Fiiarisees of his class. He had noble 
aspirations; he was an ingenuous 
open-hearted, sincere man; he was not 
etraid of doing something not in good 
form by running after the new Rabbi 
and kneeling to Him. No wonder Jesus 
loved him. He saw the possibilities in 
that young man. He saw also the ob- 
stacles in his way; saw how difficult 
it would be for him, as a man of wealth 
and social position, to follow Jesus, to 
be a disciple of His and receive His 
instructions from Him. He saw clearly 
this young man’s error in supposing 
that with the doing of any good thing, 
no matter how hard and costly, he 
could have a right to eternal life; that 
with him, as with all others, there 
must be obedience, an entire giving up 
of their own will to do the will of the 
Master; and the particular thing that 
was hard to give up in this young 
man’s case was his’ wealth, his 
position, his surroundings. The only 
safety for him was with the Master 
day by day, and so He said, If thou wilt 
be perfect, “Go, sell what thou hast, 
and give to the poor,” thus showing 
that thou dost fulfill the spirit of the 
law and lovest thy neighbor as thyself; 
then come and follow me as one of my 
chosen band, as I go up to Jerusalem 
and give up my life for the salvation 
of my people. 

The young man was thunderstruck. 
Much as he admired. Jesus, he was not 
willing to cast in his lot with Him. It 
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was a most terrible surprise, a sen- 
tence of death to the life that he had 
been living. And so he, who kneeled 
with countenance full of expectation, 
rose with a clouded 
countenance and walked slowly away, 


from his knees 


not in but in deepest sorrow. 
And Jesus looked at him with sorrow; 
he could not give up his great posses- 
sions; he felt that he could not, at 
feast then, give up his social position, 
and Jesus, looking around at His dis- 
ciples, who in silence beheld it all, 
said, ““How hardly shall they that have 


riches enterinto the kingdom of God?” 


anger, 


And His disciples were almost as much 
astonished at this as the young ruler 
was. And seeing their astonishment, 
Jesus uses the tender word, “Chil- 
dren”—equivalent to “Beloved’”—“how 
hard it is for them that trust in riches 
to enter the kingdom of God,” thus de- 
fin‘ng more clearly what He meant 
when He said, “How hardly shall they 
that have riches enter into the king- 
dom of God?” For it is not riches that 
bar the way into the kingdom, but trust 
in riches for all life’s blessings, and 
so He quotes a parable common among 
the Jews at that time. “It is easier 
for a camel to go through a needle’s 
eye than for a rich man to enter the 
kingdom of God,” stating the impos- 
sible thing as the best method of ex- 
pressing a difficult thing. This is not 
to be taken literally—few proverbs are 
—but as a striking way of presenting 
a matter of exceeding difficulty. Pos- 
sibly taking the proverb literally in- 
stead of in its real meaning, they were 
astonished out of measure, and com- 
menced to whisper among themselves, 
“If this is true, how then is it possible 
for any man to be saved?” And Jesus, 


looking upon them, said, “With men 
this is impossible, but with God all 
things are possible.” That is, things 


that seem impossible to man are pos- 
sible with God. The grace of God 
makes things possible which otherwise 
would be impossible. 

And then Peter, always the first to 
talk, and not always talking to the best 
purpose, puffed up with pride that they 
at least had given up everything, an- 


swers: We have left all and followed 
Thee. What shall we have therefor? 
Some may say that it was not very 


much that the apostles had to give up: 
that Peter need not have taken on such 
airs about that. They had, however, 
given up their all, and it was quite as 
difficult for Peter and John to give up 
their ship, and Matthew to give up the 
business of a tax-gatherer, as it is for 
other men to give up their hundreds or 
thousands or millions. And Jesus rec- 
ognized their self-sacrifice and said, 
“Verily, I say unto you, there is no 
man that hath left house, brethren, or 
sisters, or father, or mother, or wife, 
or children, or lands, for my sake (just 
what He had required this young ruler 
to give up), but that he shall receive a 
hundredfold more in this time—houses 
and brethren and sisters and mothers 
and children, and lands, with persecu- 
tions, and in the world to come eternal 
life.” (Mark, 10:30.) Let us not take 
this in its extreme literalness; nor sup- 
posing that because a man had left a 
house to follow the Master, he would 
have a hundred houses as a reward for 
following; nor because he had sacri- 
ficed a thousand dollars he would have 
a hundred thousand dollars given him. 
That is not what Christ meant at all. 
He evidently meant that in following 
Him in His friendship, in the friend- 
Ship of His disciples, in the fellowship 
of God’s people, he would have a hun- 
dredfold more blessedness than he 
Would have in the worldly wealth and 
the associations with the ungodly 
Which he was required to give up. 
That in the real blessing of life he 
Would have a hundredfold more satis- 
faction than money could give him in 
ungodly relationships; or, putting it in 
another way, that the gospel of Christ 
Would give a hundredfold more of the 
things that are really worth living for 
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than 
with 


ungodly. 


fully, “Many that are first shall be last, 
and the last first,” a very common say- 
ing with Him under similar circum- 
stances. Many that you expect to give 
up, or that appear to have given up 
and made sacrifices for Christ have 
really made none, and many that you 
would not expect really make the 
greater sacrifices. This was evidently 


something of a rebuke to Peter, 
seems disposed to boast on 
and the part of the disciples that they 
had given up all, and yet one of whom 


betrayed Jesus, and all, for a time, for- 
sook Him. 

What was the future of this young 
man? We do not know. Observe that 
Jesus’ treatment of him was strikingly 
like that of Nicodemus. In fact, they 


belonged to the same class; 
looking for 


he could get without fellowship 
Him and in fellowship with the 
And then He adds, sorrow- 


who | 


his part | 





both were 


salvation by good works 


| and the great object of Jesus was to 


impress upon them tha 


good 


will and submitting to the divine 


t it was not by 
works, but by giving up their own 


will 


that they were to obtain eternal life. 
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half feed three times in the 
then sprouted oats 
very and in 


give 


Expert poultrymen who make a specialty of this hen 
business and study it carefully find Pratts Poultry Regulator 
a big help. That’s why they’re spending their money for it. 
You'll find every dollar paid for Pratts Poultry Regulator 
giving big returns in increased egg production. 


HOMESTEAD FARMS 
coming see: 
quality 





w ay you 
ars Chicks for the 
eon to conalider the 
of our 
Pure Hreed 
Practic al Poultry 


local dealer can supply you with the genuine 
Prats. Refuse substitutes. . 


PRATT FOOD CO. 


Philadelphia 


Your 


are 





tically a 
morning, 
(which 


their 
Chicago Toronto 


ome) 





are whole 














High Ciass Egg Leghorns the afternoon a light meal and at night Animal Regulator, 1 

And All Standard Breeds a full meal. They are apt to become ( iic, Buttermilk Baby 
Chicks and Hatching Eggs cuarantes too fat to lay But if this does not Chick Food, Stock and Poultry Remedies. 40 ] 
— happen, they are sure to become slug- t 
State Farms Association gish by being fed so often that there c 
is no incentive for them to exercise. ae “ 


KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 


- - i " Since last October we have pub- id 35 
Buys 140-Egg Champion | lished several rations from which our A) Hens Lai ARS 


| The Sures 
Safest 
Shortest —_ 
/Routeto...” — 
‘Poultry # | l 





correspondent should be able to choose 
to suit. Follow this and do not 
give tonics or stimula for laying. 
The best of all stimulants is hunger 
which drives the fowl] to work for its 
living. Only at the evening meal should 
a fowl have a full crop. 

Some tankage is good and some 
We would give the 
fowls cracked bone as well as tankage. 

Buttermilk is a feed if good 
See that the houses have 
Saves work. at night: give deep litter 
FF ag ag nny in: give at least three 
space per fowl! for 


busy. 


TT th 
15“ Belle City Incubator 


_ Water, Copper Tank, Double Walle 
ibre Board, Self- Regulated. $ 95 
eo O5 buys "140-Chick Hot- 23° 
ater Breeder. Or both for only 

Freight Prepaid 

East of Rockies and 
allowed on Express. 
Irder now. 4 

rit 


one 
nts 


A Day. Now Lay 36 


Tells How to Make Idle Hens Pro- 
duce Money in Winter. 














When I began using Don Sung in 
cember, I was getting only or 3 
no a day from 50 hens Within three 


ij 
I was getting from 3 to 4 dozen a day : ro its 


hall never be without Don Sung.’’—Jer- 

mima Hedges, R. F. D. 1, Shumway, III. : P 

This 3 or 4 dozen eggs a day, at winter . J. S. GILCREST, Pres. 4 

was almost clear profit Your : ‘ ies ‘Feiay Amen 

hould do as well, It’s no trouble to Set a etter ’ 
Sung and you risk nothing by aos k 

this of ffer, ‘. : ti eererrr sees 4 g 


Sung and watch re- iS VIA THE 
“SUCCESSFUL” INCUBATOR 


If you don't find that 
it pays for itself and pays you a good 
profit besides, simply tell us and your You want this time-tried, dependable 
A hatcher to make the most of your opportu- 
nity this year, Write for my 1921 offeron p 


money will be cheerfully refunded 
“SUCCESSFUL” Bii8iet 


9 


| 
! 
eggs | 
good for chickens 


fine 
sein air } 
us Don 
ratch trying it 

ee of 
and 


to under 
hens Don 
month. 


Requires 3 minutes a@ day 
money tailt row ung ihe hen 
ners. One gallor 
hateh. Wor derf ul built, in mot 
and comp 
olat —— 
owe work, tim 
FREE book—w1 


rat 
Satie-Romd tncubeter woe 


square Give your 
Leghorns, Its for 


one 


floor 


keep them 


e 
vour copy NOW 


aa ay St. Com, Red nes 


Lack of Thrift in Ducklings 
of Illinois 


to 


Don Sung (C for egg-laying) is a 
& BROODERS 


scientific tonic and conditioner. it is easily 
given in the feed, improves the hen’'s 
health and makes her stronger and more 
ictive It tones up the egg-laying organs, 
and gets the no matter how cold or 
| wet the weather. 
the | Don Sung can be obtained promptly from 
I | your druggist or poultry remedy de 
end $1.04 (includes war tax) for a 
gt mail prepaid. 


BURRELL-DUGGER CO. 
214 Columbia omen 


Show to Make Hens Lay 


Backed by 28 years’experience. Cabinet madeand 
scientifically ventilated. Hot water heating plant, 
Write for Catalog—ask about poultry and 
eggs, too—and ‘‘Successful’* Grain Sprouters. HB on 
Famous little booklet, z : - > 
**Proper Care and Feed- z | if 
ing of Chicks, Ducks and | SRE aes ead oe -_ 
Turkeys,"’ 10 cents. Big ‘ 
catalog is FREE. 
Zt S. GILCRES. 
*res. and Gen. Mgr. 
Rotianegtis. Ind. 


say bes womncs mcuBATORCR, : 1 


The Old Rell E. P 
27 years experience Ob tn, wold . ’ 
direct at lowest pri 
wood case, hot water, co 
one filli _. to hat pel 
suble he ating ersten J 
safe, simple, set up ready to use 


Mankato Ingudator Go, Be 719 Washate Miss. 


writes: 
wer the 
lack of thrift 
my 


eg2s, 








question of 
in ducklings 
raising 


“In 
cause of 
will write experience in 
ducks. I find you can not raise ducks 
and chickens in the same yard, and 
have them grow well. For one thing, 
they may become and another 


ans 
aler, or 
pack- 


by 


— Chix — Booked 


» Legho 


Bx rng oe lousy, 
FARROW-HIRSH COMPANY : 
The Big Hatchery, Peoria, much ground 


Hinois 


Poultry Book t' Latest and best yet: 144 
ee, 215 beautiful pictures, 

hatching, gins Goodies and disease information, 

Describes busy Poultry Farm handling 63 pure-bred 

varieties and BABY CHICKS, Tells how to choose 

fowls, eggs, incubstors, sprouters. Mailed for 10 cents, 


Berry's Poultry Ferm, Box 1(C Clerinde,tows 





highest prices for Live and 
ltry 


1 Hogs, 


\W x PAW 

Dressed Dressed 
Send for tags and quota 
THRO. Cl 


W. Bo. Water Bt 


tions 
NY COMPANY 
chi 


DOGS. 


— poGs — 


farm he 


Brox matr 8 8 


Vv. nk. WwW atson, “Bex 1906, Oakland, lowa 


Collie and Shepherd Pups 


t Males females, Kl fuer 


ura neeiers 
Pictur he 8, Beave 


anteed. Picture x 7 Bete ig. Ne 
DOGS coc -_- eed for sale. 


8s, Wisconsin 





6 and State license No 6181 


oun County, lowa, 








thing is that they get too 
corn or dry meal. I find they are over 
fed rather than not fed enough. This 
summer I fed my ducks mixed ground 
feed with sand and mixed up 
with plenty of water a real sloppy feed, 
and ainly did fine.” 


coarse 


thev cert 


Sprouted Oats Mold 


A subscriber 

r, and after I 
it seve musty and 
moldy. ashing it out with hot 


What can 


“T have an oat 


water does not 
I use? 

shed with hot, 
and then dried in 
likely to mold. 
washed clean 
for sprout- 
rs are the 
chickens 
washed 


If the trays are 


soapy water, rinsed, 


the sun, they are not 
Soiled oats hould be 
before they are spread out 
ing. Sometimes the sweeping 
share of the which the 
get, and unless the dirt is 
away, there may be mold. 


oats 


I read many complaints about 
hens not laying. With the present high 
prices of feed and vo ae prices for 
eggs, one can’t afford to keep hens that 
are not working. For a time my hens 
were not doing well; feathers were 
rough; combs pale and only a few laying. 
I tried different remedies and finally sent 
to the Walker Remedy Co., Dept. 29, 
Waterloo, Iowa, for two 52c packages of 
Walko Tonix. I could see a change right 
away. Their feathers became smooth and 
glossy; combs red, and they began laying 
fine. I had been getting only a few eggs 
a day, I now tive dozen. My pullets 
hatched in March were laying fine in Octo- 
ber.—Mrs. C. C. Hagar, Huntsville, Mo. 


More Eggs 

Would you like to make more money 
from your poultry? Would you like to 
know how to keep your Lirds in the pink 
of condition—free from disease and working 
overt eon the egg-basket? Write today. et 
us prove to you that Walko Tonfx will make 
your hens lay. Send 52c for package on cur 
guarantee—your money back if not satisfied. 
Walker Remedy ( Co., Dep’ t 29, Waterloo, | lowa 


Dear Sir: 


get 


Please mention ‘this paper when writing. 





Absolutely W ickless Blue Flame Burner, Heavy 
Cast Metal Top, Removable Canopy. Glass H 
Four t, Automatic Valve ar 1d Damper that holds 

he heat up during the night, 
ie of heat for coldest weather. Only Fire 
oof Stove built. Easiest of all to operate an a 
ill help you to raise strong, healthy chicks. Wri 
at once for catalogue describing this stove—also 
ElectrieIncubators KitchenCabinets 
Incubators Phonographs 
Small Portable Hovers Brooms 
Poultry Supplies Shears 
We can save you money. Write atonce for com- 
plete catalogue. 


“aia SALES CO. 
TIPTON, INDIANA 
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WALLACESS FARMER, January 








Poultry Advertising Rate | 


V make a special classified poultry advertising 
rate as follows: 8c per word per insertion if the ad 
runs four to eight conrecutive times, and 7c per word 
per insertion when the ad runs eight or more con- 
secutive times. If the ad runs less than four times, 
the charge is 10c per word per insertion. Minimum 
size advertisement accepted is twenty words. 

This rate applies only to farm poultry advertising. 

The name and address are counted as part of the 
advertisement, and each initial or number is counted 
asone word. Al) advertisements are set without 
display other than the initial letter. 

TERMS: All poultry advertisements are cash in 
advance. Make all rem!ttances by bank draft, post- 
al or express order, payable to Wallaces’ Farmer. 

Copy must be received at least eight days before 











date of issue in order to be properly classified. Ad- 
drese all orders to 
Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, lowa. 
RHODE ISLAND REDS. 
a 













Improve flocks with my R.1. Reds. 
payin y= breeders carry = of 
my best birds. S. or R. C., 
for bitty or show. Sent on approval. 
Catateg free. 
704 Kenwood Ave. 


HEGARBISCH Maple Dale Rhode we ATS 
QS Cc. REDS. Cockerels from State State Show ‘blue Rib- 
.). bon winners. Extra quality and color. Birds 
sent on approval. R. 





G. Stoakes, Traer, lowa. 


dark red cockerels from prize 





ARGE boned 8. C. 








winning stock, good laying strain, 83.00, $5.00, 
Mrs. John Lefebure, Fairfax, lowa. 

OSE Comb Rhode Isiand Red cockerels. Dark 

red, large bone, March and April hatch, $3.00 to 


35.00 each. Mrs. O. 8S. West, Paullina, lowa. 














I OSE and Single Comb Red cockerels, large type, 
from excellent layers, $3.00 to $3.50. Rouen 

ducks, $3.00. Carl Narveson, Kensett, lowa. 
YLASSY, dark Single Comb Rhode Island Red 


/ cocks and cockerels, winter laying strain, 83.00 to 
$5.00. Mrs. P.O. Stone, Ontario, lowe. 
Comb DR re 
High- 








AR GE, dark red, good scoring Rose 
4 laying strain. We guarantee satisfaction. 
land Farm, Hedrick, lowa. 





YOR SALE—Single Comb Rhode Island Red cock- 
erels—dark red color—#3.00 each. Mrs. Wm. 
Johnson, Newhali, lowa. 





[gg Comb Reds, Bean strain; large boned, dark 
red cockerels, 88.00 each. Mrs. Harley Shaffer, 
Webster City, lowa. 





Comb R ode Island 
Mott, Spirit 


ARGE boned, dark red Rose 
4 Red cockerels at 83.00 each. E.G. 
Lake, lowa, 











Stn +LE Comb Rhode Is! and Re a coc ‘kore Is, $2.50 
1 and $3.00 each. Clarence Justice, Guthrie Cen- 
ter, lowa. 








ied YARN DOTIES. 


OSE Comb White Ww yandottes : Regal strains. 
R Cockerels 62.00 and 83.00 each. Pullets $2.50 
sach or 827.00 per dozen. Order at once. Satiafac- 
ion guaranteed. Daniel E. Bower, Bridgewater, la. 


W vin t 





Wyandottes—200 egg strain. The layers 





owa State Fair, Austin, Minn., Cincin 
nati, Ohio. Cockerelsa, @3 50, 85.00 and @7.50. H. F. 
Duer, Box W, Eagle Grove, lowa 
POSE Comb White Ww Fenilotta cockerels; excel- 
\ lent birds; flock culled for non-layers each sea 
n 0 each, 611.00 for - four. Fred 8, Himebanch, 
ther e, lowa. 


gpl heetens dark red easd Comb Rec and White 
Wyandotte cockerels; big bone 
$2.50 each. Irving 





aying strain; 


YARM raised Rose Comb Columbian Wyandotte 
k cockerels ag Deng 83.00 each Eggs for hatch- 
ing. M Harry Alb: » Pilot Mound, lowa 





COL xereia, Dustin and | Regal 
flock, three and five dollars 


HITE Wyandotte 
strains, heavy laying 


W 








Mrs. Vern Stubbs, 4.7, Marshalltown, lowa 
p' R E bred Sas Goa Silver Laced Wyandotte 
cockerels, #2.50 each if taken at once. Mrs. 
H ward Nett Lost Nation, lowa. 
rE w yandotte cockerels, pure white, Sulll- 


ware 


L. Rice 


‘Qual ity’’ strain, weight7to9. Price 63.00. 


New Sharen, lowa. 





I OSE Comb Silver W yendette cockerels, farm 
raised, $3.00 each. Eggs ineeason. Ralph Krea- 


. Newton, Iowa, Route 5. 





blood Rose ( omb White W pamdotbe cot ck- 
$3.50 each, 6 for $18.00. J. M. Cormack, 
low a 





>I RE 





Stanek and April 
Pacific Junc- 


Ww HITE Wyandotte cockerels; 
hatch, 3.00. Mrs. C. H. Dasher, 


tion Towa 





By hite Wyandotte cockerels at 
. K. Ch ristensen, » Ode n, lowa. 


$2.50 


large, 
Mrs. 





a “RE bred, 

82: and $3 
R' OSE Comb White Wyandotte cocke rels, 
Mrs. Edward Rydstrom, Alta, lowa. 


each. 
ORPINGTONS. 








eee 


nnn nnn 
5 . 
Taylor’s Buff Orpingtons 
200 cockerels, early hatched, big boned, beautiful 
plumage. Write for price list. C. A. Taylor, Ames, Ia. 





























QINGLE Comb White Orpington cockerels, farm 

\) raised. For quick sale, $3.00 eact Eggs in sea- 

80 Jacob Orns, Newton, lowa, Route 5. 

Q BUFF Orpingtona, farm raised, good size, type 

), and color. Cockerels, 68.00 to $1000; pullets 

$3.00 Alva E Evats, Derby, ) dows. 

Pp I bred 8. C Buff Orpt ngton cockerels. Good 

ype, large bone. lPric’s reasonable Mrs. Chas. 

Hinkley & Son, Cameron, Mo 

B FF Orpingtons—The golden hen that are the 
> egg ockerels, good ones, 63.00 to 5.00. W. V. 

E t Norwalk, lows. 

R SE ¢ ES Buff Orpington cockerels for sales; 
\ »k and Golden strains. P..J. Bridgea, Wil- 

ton tion, lowa. 

Q BUFF Oretasten cockerels Good laying 

WO, in. Farm raised. $3.00 to 85.00 aul Arnold, 

Ca iowa, 

Q! LE, Comb Buff Orptngton cockerels, #2. 2.00 each, 

Mrs . M, Harman, R. 6, Sac City, lowa. 
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Tahetealonted in Fowls 

An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“I have lost a good many old hens 
and now my young ones are going the 
same way. They seem to sit and droop 
around, a little lame and pale at the 
head. They get lighter until they die, 
when you might say they are as light 
as a feather. I killed two, and their 
livers seemed to be porous and full 
of small holes. When I took one up 
it fell to pieces. Some of the holes 
seemed filled up with a hard substance. 
The chickens have been on free range 
with a chance to get all the corn they 
could eat. Could it be that they are 
getting too much corn?” 

Chickens on range with free access 
to corn are likely to get diseased liv- 


ers. The external symptoms are simi- 
lar, but the hard nodules belong to 
tuberculosis. Liver disease causes en- 


largement of the liver 
or marbled appearance. 


and a spotted 


We are sorry to say that the descrip- 
tion which our correspondent gives of 
the symptoms of her hens indicates 
tuberculosis. This is a serious matter 
both for the hens and for the hogs and 
cattle, to say nothing of the most im- 
portant factor on the farm, the family. 
We would advise our correspondent to 
take one of the diseased fowls to a 
poultry expert or a veterinarian, and 
make sure that diagnosis not 
an error. 


our is 

If there is tuberculosis on the place, 
it would be best to get rid of the flock 
by killing and burning the sick ones 
and marketing those that are in mar- 
ket condition, subject of course to their 
being free from tuberculosis. 


Then thoroly disinfect the houses 
and runs and grow no chickens in 
either houses or runs for a year. Grow 
a green crop of some kind—if only 
weeds—where the fowls have been. 


Well slacked lime spaded into the soil 
or scattered over the runs and houses 
is also a help. 

It is a mistake to try to cure tuber- 
culous fowls. Take the loss in one 
dose and avoid worry and trouble. 


Diseased Chickens 


A correspondent writes 


“Tam losing my chickens with a dis- 


ease of some sort and would like a 
cure. They stand around and gape and 
get blind in one eye. They don’t I: 

long after getting the disease. I have 
lost a good many young chickens and 
some old hens, and I don get any 
eggs. I have about two hundred young 
pullets and hens. Some of the pullets 
hatched out in March. I have been 
soaking oats and barley in lye water 
and giving that to the chickens since 


they have been dying. Some die every 
day.” 

A part of our correspondent’s trou- 
ble, we fancy is due to the treatment. 
Lye water is not a wholesome remedy 
for chickens. The gaping, we believe, 
is due inflammation of the crop, 
caused by the lye. Doubtless there is 
gas in the crop ‘also. 

The blindness is due to roup. Roup 
is caused by unsanitary conditions, by 
dirty food and water, by drafts, and 
by association with affected fowls. Our 
correspondent gives no data on which 
to base a diagnosis so far as general 
treatment is concerned. We would ad- 
vise a thoro investigation to determine 
the cause: Is the food clean? The 
water? How about the chicken house? 


to 


Are the fowls troubled with mites or 
lice? Are there any drafts in the 
house? Are the fowls overcrowded? 


(Four square feet of floor space per 
fowl is about right, tho five is better.) 
Instead of the lye water, give a nour- 
ishing mash of ground grains. Give ep- 
som salts—one and one-half pounds 
per one hundred hens, and separate 
the sick from the well. Also keep per- 


manganate of potash in the drinking 
water—enough to color it red. Clean 
and disinfect the hen houses. Burn 


dead fowls. 


It would be better to feed the hens 














Bid Fat Hogs * 


Save Time! — Money! 


ics 


ae. FAT HOGS 
Feed Semi-Solid Buttermilk 


keeps them healthy. 





quicker and at less expense. 
the ““Best Hog and Poul- 


Cuts the cost of feeding. 
tains all elements to produce bone, muscle and quick 
growth. Also a wonderful poultry feed. Keeps fowls 


healthy and increases egg yield. 


(TRADE MARK) 


Semi-Solid Buttermilk is rich, fresh butter- 
milk direct from creamery. Nothing added. 
Sterilized and Pas- 
teurized. Sold in barrels of an average weight 
of 500 pounds. One barrel makes 1,000 gallons of the 
purest, richest and best buttermilk feed. 


Write Today forFree Booklet—tells all about 
Semi-Solid Buttermilk—used and indorsed by thou- term 


Only water taken out. 


sands of breeders everywhere. 


Semi-Solid Buttermilk manufactured exclusively by 


Consolidated Products Company 
Lincoln, Nebraaka 


Dept. 1209, 











and pullets separately, as the pu lets 
need more food and the hens more ex 
ercise than they get when together 
Do not try to cure very sick fowl 
LANGSHANS. 
ge I Extra large boned Bia l an 
coc 8 tight good black greenish pluma 
Mrs. A I on, Thurman, lowa 
>= Black . angshans utility laying stra and 
guaranteed. Osterfoss, Hedrick, Ia 
TURKEYWDS. 
B RBON Red turkeys exclusively Big boned, 
healthy birds. Toms, $10, hens #9. Order early 


rlibert Narveson, Ronte 8, Kensett, lowa 


\ AMMOTH White Holland turkeys; toms 612.00 

A and ¢15.00, hens @8.00. Satisfaction guarantecd 

Mrs. Jesse Frank, Bethany, Mo 

jor SALE—Full blood Bourbon Red Turkeys 
Old toms $12.00, young toms $10.00. Mrs. Emma 

Dudley, R. 1, Paton, lowa 


MISCEL LANEOL s. 
QP ECIAL pric es on pure iva White Ww yan Ar ret 
‘ Buff, Barred and White Rocks, 














Reds, White Leghorns, Bronze, Bourlx< a 
White Holland turkeys, Toulouse, Embden, Africs an 
geese and Pekin ducks. Choice breeding stock, 
ig to please. Get our prices before yor 
buy. J - Howe & Son, Cedar Falls, lows. 

Y EES E —Toul ouse, Africans, Em bdens, Chinas 

3 Ducks—Rouens, Pekins, Runners, Muscovies 
Turkeys—Bronze, White Holland, Bourbon Reds 
Chickens—Orpingtons, Rocks, Wyandottes, Reda 


A. A Ziemer, + Austin, | 


Minn. 


Catalog 4c 
EST hat yy aida. pt FEY guarantee a. 
varieties, laying strains, isc to 26c, postpaid 

Booking orders now, February delivery. Third sea. 

son. Free catalog. Magnolia Hatchery, Magnol! a, Ill. 


E% TRA fine 
4 3 for 67.00 
for 15, 69.00 for 100. 
Independence, lowa. 


1949 COCKERELS *° p 


Ten 








Dark Cornish Cockerels 82.50 each, 
Also booking orders for eggs, $2.00 
GEO, W. TURNER, Route 7, 


ARIETIES. 














ree Book. 
AYE BROS., _Box2, BLAIR, NEBRA 
| ARGE colore uens and White Pekins, 63.00 
4 Muacovies, 8 White China b 


Car 


B® R BO} N d turkeys, 
erels, White Wyandotte 
puppies for sale. Mrs 





1] Narveson, 











Golden Wyando 
cockerels, Fox 
( Ripp e, He Det 
TAR RAGANSETT vadkows 
4 $5.00, bens 96.00 
cockerels, $2.50 each. Fr 














heavy layers. Toms 
Also sure bred Light Brahma 
ancis Mc regan, New Albin. la 


ducks 


free 


Also tur keys, 
chicks Price list 


Hampton, lowa 





geese 
owson, 


Jaby 


ym Re Route 5, 








7 ELLY'S famous §. C. 
els, hens and pt 
Albert Kel 


Mott 
ets for sale, 
» Humboldt, Iowa 


Anconas; cocker- 
$2.00 to 85.00 each 
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SULCeCT TT 
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RAARAALS 
From stock 
iarge boned, 
good layers. 
Mra. Clyde 





second 








| erica show, 
eke 4 \ Mra. W. 
B ham, RK ( he, M 
| ( | ) White Roch cocherets, $2.10 each; 3 
pu &, 92.00 ea 1 > hatched 
and fl ‘ ( \ Lf lowa 
cock- 





from $3.00 


t 2.50 each 
ed, ye »w lege 





cockerels, hens 


he 











arge avy boned, bred to lay, 
* vs umlet, ind 
B4 xcKerela Pure bred, fine birds, 
o White African guineas, $1.00 
each. K. kt *arker, Maivern, lowa 


White Plymouth Roc »cKerels for 


EK XTRA large 








4 sale Price 82.00 to $4.00 Sat om guaran: 
teed Arde Kell, Bellevue, lowa 
W {11 » outh Rock cockerels, 82.00 and $2.50 
ear “4 and pullets 624.00 per dozen. ©. C. Lund, 
Jewell, lowa 


White Rock cockerels, range, $3.00 
EK. C. McElroy, 


farm 
Newton, lows. 


( tHOICE 
each 


LEGHORKNS. 


CHIX-EGGS WHITE LEGHORNS 


Champion Layers — 
220.300 English and American strains. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Special effer on orders 
booked now. Catalog free 


SAUDERS LEGHORN 





F AEM. Box 30, Grabtl, Indiana 

| OSE ( anne Brown 7 e we Improve your flock 
t with high -ecor! nk selected cockerels, from 

prize winning stock, bred to lay large white eggs, 

$1.50 each. Baby chix and batching eRR® Orders 

m00ked. Hillcrest I eghorn Farm, Sabula, lowa 





Rose Comb Brown » Leghorns 








“The strain that always lays.” Early Aprt] hatched 
»ckerels and pullets. G. M. WEST, Povik lowa. 
Q! NGLE ¢ Comb White Leghorn cockerels, imported 
N from Barron strain Farm range, 82.00 and 62.50 

each. J. H. Dohiman, Hampton, lowa 
F mm SALE—Rose and Single Con Brown Leg- 
horn cockerels, best laying strain, $2.00 and 61.75 

each EKahart N agel, l, Monticello, lowa 
>! RE bred Single Comb White ape rh cockerels 
I at $1.50 and $2.00 each. Mrs. Andrew Belling, 

She idon, lowa 

WELL marked Single Comb Brown Leghorn 





l oO »ckerels, 82. M. Edwards, Rockbridge, Ill 
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The Value of Silage in Fattening 
Beef Cattle 


work by the 


Experimental n I 
sity of Missouri college of agriculture 
has hown that highly satisfactory 
beef can be produced from wO-yea 
old steer by feeding the corn a sil- | 
age, together with linseed meal and 


clover or falfa hay. instead of full 


feeding on shelled corn | 
These experiments have also shown 

that the price of feed and the premium 

on heavily fat cattle during the past 


five year have not warranted full 
feeding over long period when cattle 
which are two years or more of agé ¢ 
used 

It ha been demonstrated that one 
acre, vielding 40 bushels of corn or 4 
tons of silage, if fed a ilage, togeth 
er with 1,733 pounds of linseed oil 
meal and 1,810 pounds of alfalfa hay, 
would prepare for market 2.8 steers, or 


would produce under the foregoing cir 
cumstances 756.8 pounds of beef and 


11.3 pounds of pork, as compared with 


‘87 of a steer prepared for market by 
an acre of corn fed as shelled corn 
(full feed) and silage, together with 
308.2 pounds of linseed meal and 345.2 
pounds of alfalfa hay, or which pro 
duced 291.6 pounds of beef and 68.5 
pounds of pork. The pork produced be 
hind cattle eating a ration of corn sil 
age, linseed meal and hay is a negli 
gible quantit 

The experiments how tl 
possible to change cattie from = corn 
silage to dry feed, but that the n 
creased cost of gains frequent } 
it inadvisable They also show that 
a ration of corn ilage nd lfalfa 
hay produce a gain of 2.25 pounds per 
day for the first sixty days of a feed 
ing period, on two-year-old cattle; that 
a ration of corn silage, alfalfa hay and 
linseed meal, with the prices of the 
past five year produced gain at 
about two-thirds to three-fourths of the 
cost per pound when full fed = on 
shelled or ear corn. 

The extensive use of silage without 
shelled or ear corn involves the in 
vestment of less capital in feed, de- 
creases the cost of gains and the ne« 
essary margin, reduces the hazard of 
cattle feeding, permits of a larger vol 
ume of business, and enables the av 
erage farmer to participate in the en- 
terprise; but it does not produce such 


a high finish nor such large gain 


Hogs ones Cattle Getting 
Cottonseed Meal 


A Colorado correspondent writes: 

“Several years ago my uncle had 
some brood sows following cattle that 
were receiving a ration of corn, cotton- 
reed cake, alfalfa and beet molasses. 
At farrowing time the pigs came either 
weak or dead My uncle seemed to 
think that the cottonseed cake paws 
the pigs At the present time am 
feeding a somewhat similar ration, and 
would like to have the brood sow fol 


low the cattle. Do vou think the cot 
tonseed cake is likely to hurt the brood 
s0WS 

Of course it has long been known 
that cottonseed meal occasionally 
proves poisonous to hogs. There has 
been some difference of opinion as to 


whether or not cottonseed meal in the 
steer ration will do any damage to the 
hogs following. The consensus of 


opinion seems to be that the danger is 
likely to from the hogs eating 
cottonseed meal which happens to be 
on the ground, rather than the part of 


come 


the cottonseed meal that passes thru 
in the droppings. Nevertheless, until 
the matter is definitely settled by 
some careful experiments, we would 
prefer to have hogs following cattle 
which are fed oil meal rather than cat- 
tle which are fed cottonseed meal. 


Have any of our readers had experi- 
ence with brood sows following cattle 
getting cottonseed meal? 


tr 
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' Let the Curved Disc Save Your Butterfat 


Let It End a Ceaseless Waste 


Our scientific experts years ago 
learned that many cream separators 
were utterly unfit for service. They 
found, that a cream waste of 25% 
was the average of separators when 
skimming cold milk. They found 
wastes that were appalling, even 
when skimming at most favorable 


temperatures 


The causeof these losses they found 
in two tiny butterfat thieves hidden 
away in the ordinary straight discs. 


Thief No. 1 


at the top. This prevented easy 
outflow of the cream. 


was the narrow, 
skimpy spacing between the discs 
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This pictures two 
lowa Curved 
Discs—upper one 
“cut away’’ to 
show (1) wide 
spacing between 
discs at top and 
(2) steep curve 
and narrow spac- 
ing at bottom. 
One of the great- 
est dairy inven- 





does this, first by means of a 
quick ‘‘ curve in”’ at the top. 
This givesextraspacing between 

the discs at this point— 





Complete clogging often 
resulted when the cream 
was cold, thick and slug- 
gish. Thief No. 2—was 
the low angle of the discs 
at the bottom. This 





permitting a wide outlet 
for thick, sluggishcream. 
Second, by giving a steep 
curve and narrow spac- 
ing at the bottom. This 








failed to give the extra 
separating action so 
necessary for extremely in” 
close skimming. 


Cross section of 
2 lowa Curved 
Discs. 
quick“ 
and wide 
spacing be- 
tween discs at 


multiplies skimming ac- 
tion at this point, thus 
extracting the last and 
smallest butterfat glob- 
ules. 


Note(/) 


curve 


i se ¢ - the t Also : 

To foil these treacher (2) oho a steep Ask your dealer to prove to 

ous thieves our experts  curve’’andnar you the tremendous superi- 

brought out the now row spacing be ority of the Scientific Iowa 
tween discs at 


famous Curved Disc 


the bottom. 


System of Curved-Disc 
Skimming. He’ll show you 





one of the greatest sci- 
entific developments in 
cream separator his- 
tory. This Curved Disc 
gives skimming results 
which were hitherto en- 





how, at the Panama-Pacific 
International Exposition, it 
outskimmed all rivals in every 
test. Also how in one test its 
closest rival left 47 times more 
butterfat in the skim-milk. 
A new book describing the 








tirely impossible. It 


Cross section of 


Iowa Waist-Low Supply 


° ° two ordinary . . 
skims even cold milk straight discs. Tank, Automatic Disc 
SeoaES Sry ae sace “leaner z isc, and 
within 1-300 of 1 per Note that space Cleaner, C urved Disc, anc 
f ‘33 = a other features is now ready. 
cent periect. 2d iosetie the Your copy will be sent free 
Thelowa Curved Disc same. on request. 


Associated Manufacturers Co., Dept. |G, Waterloo, Iowa 


Columbus, Ohio Omz aha, Nebraska 
Syracuse, N 


Chicago, Il 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
Wellington, New Zealand 


London, England Kansas City, Missouri 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Melbourne, Australia 


Also Makers of lowa Oversize Engines—134, to 25 H. P. 























The famous 
Babcock Tester 
proved the Iowa 
Curved Disc the 
world’s closest 
skimming 


cream separator, 2 . 


Automatic Sanitary Disc 
Cleaner. Wonderful time- 
Saving invention. Thor- 
oughly washes, dries and 
sterilizes the lowa Curved 
Discs in less than 2 min- 
utes. Operates on scien- 
tific centrifugal principle. 
Furnished without ex- 
tra charge with each 
Iowa Cream Separator. 





I CQWAA Greed Dise 


CREAM SEPARATOR 















| $44im ta cea arc — 
NEW BUTTERFLY | 


gua: 
lifeti =e against defects in Nmaterial and wor 
mane! ade also in — larger sizes ‘=D to 
No, 8 . ay bere; sold o 


30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 


Gatal og Fo — 
end save mone 


AL BAUGH- DOVER CO.,2163 Mershall BI. Chtease 


— Posts 


DON'T ROT, BREAK OR BURN 


H. WAY, Tecumseh, Neb. 

















ACME HAY AND MILL FEED CO. 


We handle a}! kinis of 


HAY AND FEED 


Carioad lote and \ess at lowest prices— Ask 
for our price Ist 


223 Pear! St., SIOUX CITY, IOWA 








Dickey Glazed Tile Silos 
**The Fruit Jar of the Field’’ 
Buy the best silo first and save 

money, time and worry. 
Send for catalog No. 4 

a W. S. Dickey Clay Mfg. Co., 

Established 1885 

* Kansas City, Missouri 

















Smooth Potatoes 


assured to every farmer if he will 
first rid his seed potatoes of in- 
fection by using: 


FORGE DESY! 


The official standard seed cleanser. 
Gives increased yield of from 30% to 
. Potato scab and black-leg once 
in the ground may persist for many years. 
U.S. Dep't of Agriculture recommends 
cleansing all seeds with Formaldehyde 
solution to prevent the spread of potato 
diseases. Also positively destroys smuts 
of grain and fungus growths. One pint 
of our Formaldehyde from your Cealer 
treats 40 bushels of seed. New illus- 
trated book sent free on request. 


Perth Amboy Chemical Works 


709-717 SIXTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
. 























| Please mention this paper when writing. 








Empire Oil- Burning 
Tank Heater 


Greatest improvement ever made in tank heat- 


ers. Fits any tank. Purns from 14 to 16 hours 
on one gallon of kerosene. Any child can oper- 
ate it with safety; no sparks, ashes or smoke 
The heating chamber is entirely under water 
no heat wasted. Guaranteed. Saves feed— 
pays for itself repeatedly. 


Empire Non-Freezable Hog Waterer 


Made of heavy galvanized iron—Jlarge capacity (70 
fal ); drinking trough on outside where hogs can reach 
it; oil burner directly under trough—guaranteed not 
to freeze. Keeps water warm for 2c per day. An 
abundanceof fresh, clean water at right temperature 
Keeps b ogs healthy—fatten faster on the same feed 


FARMER AGENTS 


Special offer to farmers willing to show 

our Heater and Waterer to prospective 

buy vere wu @ at once for price and 
‘er. 












pnPine| 


Empire Tank 
Heater Co. 
-\, 107 W. 7th 
Street 
Washington 
“Towa 




















THE LITTLE BELT POWER TRANSMITTER 
TWISTER :: is - pom nes pant. if you own a 
= ‘need Dodae. fc Belt Power 
EE Outfit built. CATALOG FREE. 


e, to have the 
Write me TODAY! FRANK N ER, Salina, Kans. 
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The Dairy 


Our readers are invited to contribute their experi- 
ence to this department. Questions concerning dairy 
management will be cheerfully answered. 























Supplements for Home-Grown 
Feeds 


The problem of the dairyman is how 
to obtain the maximum of production 
with the minimum of cost. It has been 
shown that the ability of high-grade or 
pure-bred cattle to return profits at 
the pail is largely contingent upon the 
feeding practices followed, and it has 
been demonstrated that even cattle of 
nondescript breeding may return some 
profit if properly fed. It is no radical 
statement to say that the average dairy 
cow’s production could be increased 
by 25 per cent if more thought and ap- 
plication were given to feeding prob- 
lems. The scrub cows brought to Iowa 
State College in 1907 for experimental 
purposes produced more milk and but- 
ter-fat, when fed like the other dairy 
cattle in the college herd, than does 
the average cow of the state, which 
produces about 3,500 pounds of milk 
and 140 pounds of butter-fat a year. 

In general it may be said that the 
home-grown feeds are the cheapest 
feeds to use, because they are free 
from freight charges and middlemen’s 
profits. However, sometimes the value 
of the farm grains is so great on the 
open market that it is a good economy 
to sell a large portion of them and sub- 
stitute some factory by-product feeds 
that will furnish the nutrients at a less 
cost. A good example of this is fur- 
nished in the case of oats and wheat 
bran. These two feeds are of about 
equal value for the purposes of milk 
production, and sometimes oats are so 
much higher in price than bran that a 
farmer can make money by hauling at 
least a part of the oats to market and 
replacing them with bran. 

Inasmuch as the dairy cow can han- 
dle large amounts of rough feeds, and 
because some of these feeds have little 
value on the open market or are mar- 
keted only with great expense, it is 
well to have the cow get as many nu- 
trients from this source ag_ possible. 
The greatest amount of nutrients can 
be obtained from roughage, by provid- 


ing leguminous hays (clover, alfalfa, 
ete.) instead of non-leguminous hays 
such as timothy, wild hay or straw; 
corn silage rather than corn fodder or 


stover should be used to give best re- 
sults 

The leguminous hays are desirable 
because they are more palatable and 
furnish more nutrients of the more ex- 
pensive kind (namely, proteins) than 
do the non-leguminous. Clover and al- 
falfa hay furnish from three to five 
times as much protein per pound as 
does timothy or straw and so make 
very valuable feeds, while on the other 
hand much of the timothy, wild hay 
and straw fed to dairy cattle actually 
requires more energy to digest and as- 
similate than they give of food value 
to the cow. There are many other 
reasons why clover and other legumes 


should be provided for dairy cattle 
feeding, but these need not be men- 
tioned here. 

There are still many farms which do 
not have a silo, and hence can not 
make the best use of the entire corn 
plant The corn silage not only fur- 
nist larger amounts of nutrients per 
acre and without waste, but also silage 
act 3 a conditioner and tonic to eat- 
tle while on dry feed. It also pretty 
y takes the place of green grass, the 
natural feed for all cattle. The feeding 
of rn stover, on the other hand, is 
é led with great waste, and the 
amount of feed actually consumed is 
not as valuable to the cow as it has 
! » of the tonic and laxative proper- 


ties of the silage. However, while le- 
fumes and silage are desirable, and 
Should be provided as soon as possible 
by all dairy farmers, it is often a ques- 
tion of what grains can best be fed to 
Secure the most economical 


produc- | 


ian 
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There are more than 2,500,000 
De Laval Separators in daily 
use throughout the world 





tion with the roughages and grains al- 
| ready available on the farm. 


In answer to this, it may be said 


that it is necessary to purchase a cer- | 


tain amount of high protein feed to 
| balance up the farm-grown feeds. The 
| amount of protein feed, such as cot- 
| tonseed meal and oil meal, necessary 
| to buy, is determined by the kind of 
| roughages and grains produced and 
used most abundantly on the farm. In 
cases where clover or alfalfa is fed, the 
protein grain need be fed in only small 
proportions to the home-grown grain. 
In such cases the ration may be bal- 
anced up by using one pound of pro- 
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| tein grain to ten or eleven pounds of 
home-grown grains. While when non- 
leguminous hays are used protein grain 


should form a third to a fifth of the 
grain ration. This statement may at 
first appear to be a little arbitrary, 


but upon investigation we find that it 
is merely a matter of the balance of 
| nutrients. The common farm feeds in 
the central western carbo- 
naceous and do not contain a suffi- 
cient amount of protein in proportion 
to the amount of carbohydrates and 
fats to stimulate economical milk pro- 
duction; that is, in order to furnish 
the necessary amount of protein to 


states are 





Cream Se 


Theyre starting right 
; witha 
‘“ De Laval 




















for every need. 


NEW YORK 


DAIRYING with a De Laval Cream Sepa- 

rator has brought prosperity to many thou- 
sands of users. No branch of farming isso surely 
profitable as good dairying, with its steady cash 
income every month in the year and no waiting 
for crops to mature. 


But the cream separator means everything in 
good dairying and either saves or wastes cream. 


The De Laval saves cream twice a day, 365 
daysayear. Itskimscleaner; produces smooth- 
er, better cream; lasts longer, and is easier to 
clean. It pays for itself the first year, and may 
be bought on such liberal terms as to save its first l 
cost while being paid for. 


Start the new year right with a De Laval. 


There is a De Laval Agent near you. 
Ask him for a De Laval demonstration. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


CHICAGO 
165 Broadway 29 E. Madison Street 


| 








There is a size 








SAN FRANCISCO 
61 Beale Street 





nutrients for milk production, it neces- 
sitates the waste of large amounts of 
carbohydrates when no protein feeds 
are fed. 

An excellent example of how these 
facts work out on the farm is furnished 
by the table shown herewith, which 
shows the record of a herd of grade 
dairy cows that were fed entirely on 
home-grown feeds the first year and 
the next year these feeds were bal- 
anced by the use of cottonseed meal. 
The table shows the average production 
of milk and butter-fat and the amounts 
of feed fed to a grade dairy herd over 





COMPARATIVE TABLE. 
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two consecutive years. Note the change 
in the ration and in the production. 
While there was an increase in the 

| home-grown portion of the grain ration 
which helped to increase the produc- 
tion of the sec over the first, 
vet the most radical change in the ra- 
tion was the addition of cottonseed 
meal, which during the 
formed about one-sixth of grain 
ration. It is interesting to note in this 
connection that the average amount of 
cottonseed meal fed per cow, which 
was 219 pounds, furnished practically 
as much protein to the ration as did 
the 1,184 pounds of home-grown grains. 


= 
ond yeal 


second 
the 





maintain a certain cow and furnish the | This illustrates the fact that a 





{ 


year | 


Sooner or later you will use a 


De Laval 


parator or Milker 








small 
amount of protein grain added to the 
dairy ration makes up for the protein 
deficiency of other feeds and thus bal- 
ances up the whole feed, giving more 
economical production. In studying 
the table it will be noticed that an add- 
of about $30 to the ration in- 
the production 2,000 pounds 
in milk and 113 pounds in fat. Part 
of the reason for the greatly increased 
the second year the 
first is due to the increase in price of 
butter-fat. However, with fat at the 
same price both the $30 
spent on feed returned a nice dividend 
of about 100 per cent.—C. L. Black- 
man. 


ed cost 


creased 


profits of over 


extra 


years, 


To Sell Milk ot Butter-Fat? 


A Penn writes: 

“Should we sell our milk to a cone 
5 hundred for 3.5 
but- 
We 
skim- 


yivania subscriber 


densory at $2.45 per 
ilk, or should we make 
60 cents a pound? 
to use the 


per cent n 
ter to sell at 
have plenty of 
milk.” 

The feeding value of skim-milk un- 
der present conditions is 30 to 40 cents 
per hundred. In the selling of whole 
milk there is ordinarily extra labor and 
bother involved to the extent of 30 to 
10 cents a hundred. We roughly esti- 


pig 


mate that our correspondent when sell- 
ing his milk at $2.45 a hundred is get- 
ting the equivalent of perhaps 50 or 
55 cents a pound for butter. It would 


for him to make but- 
ter to sell at 60 cents a pound and feed 
his skim-milk to his rather than 
to sell his milk as low as $2.45 a hup> 
dred to the condensory. 


seem to be better 


hogs 
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Farm Engineering 


By I. W. DICKERSON 
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Buber ¥ i f 
Dickerson sexpertk wiedge. Hew ‘ anewer 
inquiries on farm engineering and me ‘ . A 
2-centetamp should accompany each ir 










‘ow; the Hun ry Cow 



































































































































































































& & 
is the Dusiness Cow | 
She’s the cow that will convert her feed of grain and fodder into pails of milk. ( 
Remember, the better the appetite, the greater the food consumption, the \ 
apne toe: te greater the milk production. Hence, good health, a strong appetite and good “ 
itentel aavinw in the feel bill digestion are the absolute essentials of a big milker. 
One way in wi i this heat t ee I 
boiler feed water before it goer into 
the boile: For every 10 degrees that | & ~ > t} 
the feed water is heated before en- | ’ ” 
tering the boiler, approximately 1 per Keeps cows healthy. ° It makes cows hungry. 
cent less fuel is required to generate It contains Nux Vomica, that greatest of all nerve tonics. It whets the appe- b: 
a given amount of steam; and for each tite, brightens the eye, invigorates the system. It contains Quassia, that bitter it 
10 degrees increase in boiler feed wa Stomachic tonic that produces appetite. It contains Iron that helps to replenish br 
ter the capacity of th op r is in- rich red blood, so essential to a cow in milk. m 
creased approximately per cent ° ° es P ° ° ° ° 
Heating ne ak midi lh prevent kastly, but just as important is it—it contains Laxatives and Diuretics that pe 
Pall 4 ‘ eed ate 1} revent - ° . ) 
ie wee of ah iniéctor for feeding the cause the kidneys to filtrate and the bowels to operate regularly, so as to throw —e 
boiler, but this is not a very serious off and carry off the waste material. There is no clogging of the system where 
objection, as the injector use live Dr. Hess Stock Tonic is fed. 
steam and is a very wasteful method Good alike for cattle, horses, hogs and sheep. It keeps animals healthy, the 
of getting water into the boiler whole herd thrifty. It expels worms. Always condition your cows for calving | 
The use of the exhaust steam for with a course of Dr. Hess Stock Tonic before freshing. : 
mating wash water is anotl ay it ° co : eee 2 ' : 
oe ee ee 2 ee ay Dr. Hess Stock Tonic is compounded strictly on scientific lines. You buy it gO 
which a material saving in fuel can be , : . 7 dis 
Tk Cewtistene: thin wether bine teen according to the size of your herd. Tell your dealer how many cows you have. ' 
Rented by live steam, and where 600 to He has a package to suit. We guarantee good results in the milk pail. of 
gee gallons of wash water are used 25 Ib. Pail, $2.50 100 Ib. Drum, $8.50 lon 
per day, a = coon aes Except in the far West, South and Canada. Smaller packages in proportion. dri 
ing ot perhaps a hundred pound ol anc 
coal per day. In addition to the saving DR. HESS & CLARK Ashland, Ohio to | 
in fuel, there is the material saving in | 
‘ pos 
time, due to having the hot water al and 
Ways ready and no wait while it is D e = td are 
heated up by the live steam. Z 
Sy ie aCe Mie neeMCicacliam |: 
In many cases enough water can be Rat 
heated from the exhaust steam not | fe th D m4 ~ H ] ava ] Cl S e acr 
Seiy to heat ihe boiler feed water, the | ps the Vairy and Stables Healthful and Clean melling rey 
wash water and what heat is needed | sho 
for heating milk and cream, but also a aoe en = A ne. i A 
to run into pipes and radiators for buil 
heating the building itself. F U A % TA N N & D te: 
- Age onsin st a that | 2 : wou 
1eir iuel saving amounted to twenty- Scarts and - y a oe and 
five tons of good grade soft coal, in ad- Muffs, =fA 4 oe . 
ve ons of good grade s coal, in a er & Z or s 
dition to the saving in labor which is te. = nies 
nearly equal to the saving in coal . Robes, Etc. sary 
Another creamery man says: “We ’ : JUST OUT— My New “direct SAVE _<« it be 
iro actory 00 — 
made 212,000 pounds of butter last H.C. 2 H-P. PULLS 2: on Fence and Gates. Prices 30% "3S" rack 
ie ; thir Direct from Factory to You way below competition. Values TO f. —_—_ 
year and we saved just about one-third . bigger than ever. Get it today. « f CT > ob be x 
ng ragh-> é; ALL SIZES AND STYLES ; 50% Ss , B23 
on our fuel bill for the year. Since we | 2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 12, 16, 22 and 30 H-P. i Pay ALL Freight aoc : a botti 
. Brown Fence lasts longest be- resides a ee 
have installed the heater, we have used | ot arepertionately Low Prices. Shere velco cause built strongest, etiffert. the pride renal. Ae top | 
Jess fuel, less labor and have had to use. From Pittsburgh edd $5, ick shipment. A All wires same size, heavily and personal satisfaction you get by having fure each 
: . Write or wire for Big New Engine Catalog FREE. | galvanized. 150 styles. Also you trap made into garments. 
more hot water. I like it so well that | cppitln ates, Lawn Fence and Barb FREE CATALOG —Send for it today. It gives Th 
: WITTE ENGINE WorRKS 4 Wire at bargain prices. full information and latest style suggestions 
J would never again be without a heat- 3587 Oskiand Ave. KANSAS CITY, MO Sample and book free, postpaid: Work guaranteed. priec 
er around a creamery, if there was any 1537 Empire Bide. PITTSBURGH. PA. Brown Fonoe & Wire Co.. Bopt. 272 Cleveland, 0. H. Willard, Son & Co., 20 So. First St. pull 
; } MARSHALL TOWN, IOWA pUaLIE 
possible way of obtaining one scieajesiciatiatiniad jack 
Many other reports are along the : ports 
same line. Detailed information on CARBO STEEL PosTs The Engine That Breathes each 
this subject can be obtained from De- & es Self aligning pe Sane is the two 
partment Bulletin 747, “Economical . i f HEA AS) TENSION fnide of cylinder. No crib 
Use of Fuel in Milk Plants and Cream- , ‘ BONS > To water or fans. Can't Ww 
, ; . 7 ss a ous : j= freeze up. Uses one- : 
eries,” which may be obtained free @ Conts per Foot and up. Costs lees than wood. 40 7 ENCING SYSTEM third lees fuel than of o 
, me U. 8. Dever ; a ‘cul designs. Allsteel. For Lawns, Churches and Ceme- 10 Times Strongest, No Breahing, Buchling Etc. others. Eighteen yrs. in 
rom the U. S. Department of Agricul- teries, oe Cataiog and Special Prices. Half the Cost — No Concrete ee ae aly 
> Jashing © w Kokome . Ce. Dept. Write CARBO sizes on skid trucks. be e 
ture, Washington, D. C. ‘ fence Mtg. Co pt.437 Kokemo, Ind. j | 2618 w. 1110 se. eee ee (Engine Dept.) Lome ee type, 
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Safe Lael tee Dom Floor 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“T have a feeding barn 30x48 feet 
with a loft in which I have stored sev- 
eral tons of loose hay. I now wish to 
store baled hay in this loft, but do not 
know what amount the floor will hold 
safely. Will describe the floor con- 
struction, and ask your opinion as to 
how much I should put in. The 30x48 
loft has two sets of yellow pine joists 
crosswise and are 2x8x15 feet long and 
16 inches on center with double bridg- 
ing between. Running along each side 
as a support for the outer ends of the 
joists is a 2x10 yellow pine beam, and 
a similar 2x10 beam runs lengthwise 
thru the middle, one on each side of 
the center posts, which are 16 feet 
apart. Center beams are bolted to 
posts, but there are no braces from 
beams to posts. How much baled hay 
will this hold up?” 

Our correspondent does not state how 
old his building is, which naturally 
would have considerable influence on 
its strength. Assuming that he has 
short-leaf yellow pine joists in good 
condition, each of the 2x8 joists with 
15-foot span should safely support a 
distributed load of 950 pounds. As 
there will be 37 of these on each side, 
or 74 in all, the joists should support 
a total weight of 35 tons, or about 33 
tons of hay besides that of the floor it- 
seli This would be about 45 pounds 
per square foot of loft. 

weak part of the loft, however, 

the support for the joists at the mid- 
dle Approximately half the total 
weight will come on the string of two 
2x10 beams running thru the center. 
If loaded as indicated above, this would 
be about 6,000 pounds for each 2x10 
16 feet long, which would be far in ex- 
cess of a safe load for them. 

By spiking another 2x10 to each of 
the present ones and ther setting 
extra posts under the middle of the 16- 
foot spans, the loft should support 
baled hay laid perhaps 30 inches deep. 
It would be better to put in a few 
braces also to guard against side move- 
ment in case of a windstorm. Where 
possible, however, it is always safer to 
pile baled hay on posts or logs on the 
ground floor. 





Moving a Granary 


A Wisconsin correspondent writes: 

“Kindly advise me how I had best 
go about moving my corn crib over a 
distance of about twenty rods. It is 
a double crib with 8-foot driveway, 
and is about 18 feet wide and 14 feet 
long. The bins on each side of the 
driveway are 5 feet wide at the bottom 
and 6 feet at the top, and the height 
to roof at center is about 11 feet. The 
posts to which siding along driveway 
and also on outside of cribs is nailed, 
are 6x6-inch oak posts extending to 
rafters, and these are 3% feet apart. 
Rafters are 2x4, as are also the ties 
across top of cribs. The crib will be 
re-placed on concrete piers. How large 
should these be?” 

As this is a comparatively light 
building, we believe the easiest way 
to handle it for so short a distance 
would be to put it on some heavy skids 
and drag it to its place with a tractor 
or steam engine. Before raising it or 
moving it in any way, it will be neces- 
sary to tie it together firmly and grace 
it both crosswise and endwise against 
racking. Tie timbers or poles should 
be spiked across the building at the 
bottom of the driveway and also at the 
top of the bins, while diagonal braces 
each way will prevent racking. 

Then the building can be jacked or 





pried up and let down on the skids, 
pulled to the exact place desired, 
jacked up and put on temporary sup- 
ports, 8x12 concrete piers built under 
each of the sixteen posts, and given 
two weeks to harden, and then the 
crib let down on them. 

We should be glad to hear from any 
of our readers as to their experience 
in moving buildings of this general | 
type. 
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Stamina Into Case Tractors 
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yin Case tae aed coca bay yh ie CASE shops, under the terrific impact of 
me iN ‘ i a constant stream of accelerated blows of 

huge steam hammers, white hot, high car- 
bon steel is accurately formed into forged 
driving gears, front axles, crank shafts, cam 
shafts, connecting rods and numerous other 
important parts of Case tractors. 
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£ The many high-grade, steel forgings, heat 
ye gees Wee treated and carbonized put strength 
JS @ 1G and durability into Case tractors without un- 


————— 


necessary weight. 


se yr yi These items are only a few indications of 
SS the high quality features that make Case 
tractors superior. 


Each part that goes into the construction of 
Case tractors is made and put in place with the 
same conscientious, efficient thoroughness that 
marks the manufacture of every forged part. 





Extra strength is built into Case tractors 
to protect Case users against delay and loss 
frequently experienced with tractors not made 
to the Case standard. 





J.1.CaseThreshin3, Machine Company 
Dept. A34 - Racine, - Wisconsin 
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» The most important part of a horse’s harness is the collar, 
for no horse can work right in a poor fitting collar. Give 


your teams comfort by fitting them with 
SF FitZall Adjustable Collars 4 
Instantly adjusted to Fit Any Horse 2 
K today. We'll supply you if your dealer can’t, 
JOHN C. NICHOLS CO. 


Will fit any horse, fat or thin, and fit right. The pressure is evenly dis- 
23 382 Erie St. Sheboygan, Wis. 












\ WE will tan and 


make up at low 
\ cost luxurious and serv- 
iceable Fur Coats, Mit- 
8 tens, Robes, Caps, etc. 
Send us your HIDES, or or- 
- der from our large stock of 
completed garments. Our 
END FOR YOUR work is expertly done and 
COPY OF THIS’ reliable--cheaper than 
REEFuRBOOK cloth coats. Write for catalog 


spent for sweat ee, that only create heat, which soft ens the shoulder mak- 
ing it susceptible to infection from the unsar nitary pad. See the FitZall at 
your dealers, and judge for yourself. 


Let us send you our interesting booklet. Write 


tributed over the ‘shoulders. This smooth, c¢ oT fort at le ft means an end to 
Makers of ‘amous “Master Brand” Harness—America’s Best 


all collar troubles. _ No time lost doctoring sore necks. No money need be 
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AILING PIGS. 


BLOODY MI 
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ain 
Bible to re é ch a gr t by use of 
@ special instr er If a growtl ot 
found present, mammitis (garget) 
may | e « an r 

If the bloo ! k « ‘ fr 
quarters, congestion Is causin I 

tiny blood ve els in the udder and 
cow uk ked three tin daily 
and kept from lying 
cold or froz ground and 
her udder One 
sulphate of iron and three of salt mixed 
in the feed once daily sometimes 
remedial when bleeding is due to rupture 


on concrete floors or 
from bruising 
dram of dried 


l any way. 


proves 


of small blood vessels in the udder. Write 
again, if necessary, after you have ex- 
amined the udder. 


RICKETS. 


A Minnesota subscriber writes: 


“I wish to ask what is the trouble and 
how to treat one of my spring shotes. It | 
Seems partly paralyzed in hind legs. This 
pig weighs about ninety pounds and 
geems thrifty and eats good, These 
shotes have had corn, oats, white clover 
pasture and cold water at all times. This 


shote first seemed weak in the legs but 
now the trouble seems to affect the entire 
hind quarters. Of late this shote has de- 
veloped a dry, hacking cough.” 

Reply Young animals can not success- 
fully be raised without milk; they also 
need leaves and other parts of leguminous 











plants. At once start feeding milk twice 
daily and in it mix lime water freely. 
Also allow free access to slaked lime 
wood ashes and wood or corncob char- 
coal. Feed ground rye or barley, wheat 
middlings, shelled corn and tankage from 
@ self-feeder and also provide clover or 
alfalfa hay If worms are seen in the 
droppings or suspected, better give the 
worm treatment often advised here. Al- 
jow abundant exercise daily and keep the 
bowels active. 
FISTULA, 

A Nebraska subscriber writes: 

“Can you recommend an effective treat- 
ment for fistula on a horse. The one I 
wish to treat has just started and is on 
@ light mare that is hardly worth taking 
to a veterinary, but is of some value, so 
that I hate to kill her.” 

If our corresponder cares to send us | 
a description of the location of the fistula 
and the condition present, we shall be glad 
to give special advice. Meanwhile, on 


general principles, it may be stated that 





in all cases it is necessary to open up all 
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r or = por t pe es) 
» me re free d n d cut ou ull 
cartilage or other tissue. The 

then should be vabbed with tinc- 

ture of iodine and cavities packed once 
daily with a rope of oakum saturated with 
a mixture of equal parts of pure turpen- 
tine and raw linseed or cottonseed oil 
Let tag of the oakum hang out of the 
wound to serve as a drain, and apply 
lard or vaseline freely to protect the skin 


from the turpentine, 
gives hypodermic tre 
terin. 


\ veterinarian also 
atment with a bac- 


GARGET, 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“T have a cow that by spells her udder 
will be all right, then the next time you 
milk her one quarter seems like it was 
caked. It is as solid as can be, then the 
next milking time will give her 
milk out of that quarter all right but it is 
so stringy and chunky that it nearly plugs 
the teat, then after a few days you would 
not notice it at all. For another spell her 
udder is in good shape and she seems to 
be healthy. I would like to have you tell 


she 


me what is wrong with her and how to 
doctor her.” 
Reply The cow has periodic attacks 


of garget (mammitis), due 
sion of the affected quarter. 
usually end in 
fected quarter, bi 
for 
by milking regularly 


to germ inva- 

The attacks 
of function of the af- 
t may not happen 
© pervent attacks 
1 completely. Ir- 





loss 


ha 
some time y t 








regular, rough or neomplete§ milking 
tends to induce attacks. Also protect the 
udder against bruising or chilling. Do not 
let the cow lie down on bare concrete 
floors or cold, frozen or wet ground. 
Make no sudden changes in feed. At- 
tacks may also come on when a cow is in 
heat At time of attack milk every two 
or three hours and twice daily rub in a 


mixture of 
ated il, 


equal quantities of camphor- 
earbolized and compound 
soap liniment Internally give a table- 
spoonful each of powdered saltpeter and 
poke root twice daily until the milk clears 
up. .Such a cow had better be kept sepa- 
rate and should be milked last, 


il 
oil 
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| Axe-Split from 
Giant Red Cedars 


cially 


he leading manufacturers of 


Lifetime posts are axe-split. 
them strong 
Staples drive easily and stay in. 


for free 
authority 
aligning 
other materials 


copy 
on farm mechanics 
anchoring and stapling 


LIFETIME 


as 
4 


Axe-spiit 


tion to standardize the quality for your protection. 
high grading rule guaranteed by inspection. 
inspection is officially stamped with the trade-mark ‘Lifetime.’ Look for it. 


ifetime Red Gdar 
Fence Posts 


weather and rot-resistance. 


Fences built with Lifetime posts are good Jooking, 


Ask your dealer for Lifetime posts. 
“Guide to Good F 


estern Red 


Western red cedar of the Rocky Mountain District,a slow-grow- 
ing resinous wood, is the most durable of all timber commer- 
available for fence posts. 


red cedar posts have formed an associa- 
They have adopted a 
Every post that passes this 


The large percentage of heartwood gives 
They’re easy to set and align. 


4 


strong and durable. 


J. B. Nelson, Belmont, Montana, writes: 


‘We use Western red cedar posts. They’re fine! We have some fences 
that have been standing for 20 years and are good yet.”” 


If he hasn’t them, write Send 
encing,.’ by J. W. Dickerson, well-known 
This booklet contains valuable hints on 

It tells you how to select good posts and 


us. 


Write today for your copy! 


POST ASSOCIATION 


Largest Manufacturers of 
f Cedar ence Posts 


702 Peyton Building Spokane, Washington 


— 


This trade-mark is stamped on the 


end of every genuine Lifetime post. 


& M E Oil Burning 
Tank Heater 
NEW LOW PRICE 
Write for it TODAY 
before you buy any tank 
heater. IMMEDIATE 
SHIPMENT 


The ACME COMPANY. 
341 Maln $t. WASHINGTON, 1A, 













oi BURMA, 
“ACME | 
TAMIC ET 














Ae ieee) PRICES WAY DOWN 
oe the Fac imran) We've knocked the bottom out 
Direct Rof high cost of fence building. 

wees We Pay the Freight and save 

you money. Here’sa man that 


y Saved 38 per cent 


Mr. R. D. Dillard, Milton, Okia., 
writes: “I found all the Fence as 
or better than I expected. isaved 
28.65 on my $75.00 order.” 

You will never know how much you cansave thru our 
DIRECT FROM FACTORY TO FARM 
selling plan Until you get our free catalog. Write today 
KITSELMAN BROS. Dept. 298 Muncie, Ind. 














Hundreds of special offers in surplus stock 
of seeds and plants at bargain prices. Don't 
buy until you have seen our beautiful illustrated 
catalog, mailed free if you mention thi paper. 
tOWA SEED CO., Dept. 39 Des Moines, iowa 
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M OLINE 


BURNS KEROSENE 


Cheapest, safest fuel. One gal. lasts hours. Save 
feed; avoid constipation; aid digestion; increase 
milk production with healthful water. 
MOLINE TANK HEATER 
Heavy, rust proof boiler iron. No rivets under 
water. Fits any tank. Handy valve controls heat 
required. No sparks, smoke, dust, cinders. Can- 
not blow out. Dependable in st weather. 
MOLINE pays for itself quickly. Lasts years. 
Write for FREE literature ond prices on Tank 
Heaters and Non-Freezing H: aterers today. 
MOLINE TANK HEATER CO, 
yy, 519 Main St. 
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Ship your hides to Cownie, the 
old reliable tanner, as 
thousands of others are do- 
ing and receive back beauti- 
ful robes and coats made to 
your order at a greater savin 
than ever before. Service and sa! 
isfaction guaranteed. ite 
e illustrated cata! 


our 
fi 
noformation, 


OWNIE TANNING Cd 


DES MOIN 
Jaw remedy, $2.60 a bo’ 


Lump Jaw 
ost! oney back if it 


fails. Send for FREE Vest Pocket Veterinary Adviser. De 
scribes Lump Jaw and 200 other Cattle and Herse diseases 
FLEMING BROTHERS, 211 Union Stock Yards, Chicago 


we all qpoxt or 

out of had 
sc d other valuable 
E. Address 














Fieming’s Actinoform, for 
30 years the standard Ca 





| Please mention this paper when writing. 
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| Lave lucecre| 


BER- 


pay size sila 


Don’t bay until you 
WALD’ "S new prices W 
do you want? Big v3 
BERWALD SALE G SILOS, 
are built of vitrified tile blocks Thermog 
onstruction). Make best 


Bottle C 
Prevent freezing and ace 


laze ookonny proof blocks. 








Increase the 
Value of 


Your Farm 


With a Silo 


Get the beanty and drra-@ 
bility of tile in the Lansing 
“ghip-tap”’ block. 

lap — extended shoulders top and ¥: 





bottom—less mortar exposed, bet~ 3} 
ter settling of silage—less chance —G 
for frost, better looking silo, blocks 
uniform in shade. Stronger walls. 
Notched ends on blocks prevent % 
mortar from sli voey F 
reinforcing. teel hip roof—steel de 
or tile chute—fire proof. Write £ 
for Catalog. 
J. M. Preston Company 
Dept. 323 , Lansing, Mich. 
Factories: New Brighton. Pa.; 
Urichsville, O.; Brazil, Ind.; 
rt Dodge, Ia, 





FARMER AGENTS, ian 7¢.) 
Seuss selling MONMOUTH? Wood 


: trified Hollow Block Sitos; building blocks, ——— 
{ at ej VERLASTING. Write f ete ter- 
OF exe vi 
ritory, a prices, agents’ Gleccunte . i 


MONMOUTH SILO CO. 


» 833 So. 8th St., Monmouth, Ill, 











price list tree on vest. [eulebsy 
red ink req \ SEEDS 








on 30 days 
Lag Ss eal oe Write for ron catalog now. 




















Alt thé Latest Records delivered &t 
your door on approval, post-paid. 
Write for catalogue of Records 
oF Songs, Dance Music and 

Instrumental Selections. 


“URAL RECORD SERVICE, SHEBOYGAN, WIS. 

















ALFALFA. $10 bu.; Timothy, #3: Haffir, 
$1.25; pee a — Clover, #1; 
Sudan, 06.50 Satisfaction or 


| receipts we 





money back. RELIABLE SEED. CO., Salina, Kans. 


Hog Receipts anid Prices 


Receipts continue rather light for this 
time of year. If really heavy receipts ma- 
terialize at any time, there will be even 
further price drops. 

The following table gives data as to per- 
centage of ten-year average for receipts 
and prices as they have prevailed week by 
week from January 1, 1920, to date 

(Figures show per cent of average. 


= = 








11 markets 


Receipts at 

Receipts at 

Chicago 
price. 





January lto 8 

January 8 to 15 

January 15 to 22 

January 22 to 29... 

January 29 to Feb. 5 

February 5 to 12 

February 12 to 19 

February 19 to 26 

february 26 to March 4. 

March 4 to ll 

March 11 to 18 

March 18 to 25 

March 25 to April 

April 8 

April 

April 15 to 

April 22 

April 29 to May 6 

May 6 to 13 

May 13 to 

May 20 to 

May 27 to 

June 3 to 

June 10 to 

June 17 to 

June 24 to 

July 1 to 

July 8 to lf 

July 15 o 2: 

July 23 to 3 

July 30 to 

August 6 

August 13 

August 20 

August 27 to § 

September 3 

September 10 

September 17 

September 24 aie 

October 1to 8 8 84 

October §& to 15 | 80! 81 

October 15 to 2% rf 88 

October 22 to 28 7 89 

October 29 to Nov. 5 ....! 57 61 

November 5 | 664 

November 12 Pct w ew al 3 93! 

November 19 2 ‘ 107 

November 26 ec. 3 .. 83! 100 

December 3 : 89) 100 

December 10 7 88 93 

December 17 8 a7 92 

December 24 to 31 = 97| 94 
For the ensuing week the ten-year av- 

erage has been 228,180 hogs at Chicago, 
719,000 hogs at the eleven markets, and a 

price of $10.33. If we figure on the basis 

of 120 per cent of the ten-year average for 

get 273,816 at Chicago and 

862,800 at the eleven markets. If the price 

is 110 per cent of the ten-year average, we 

get $11.36 as the answer. 

—$—$—$—$ > —_— 


| Fresh From the Country | 


IOWA, 

(ne) Towa, Dec. 24.—An 
equinoxial storm hit this vicinity with 
plenty of rain, glaze and snow. The 
roads are drifted full, and in places they 
had. to be shoveled open. Most all of the 
corn husked in these parts. Quite a lot 
of shredding to do yet. Not very much 
grain being hauled to market yet. Quite 
a number feeding hogs, with the hope 
that prices will liven up a little. Corn 
gelling at sales for 53 cents; oats, 36 
cents; hay, $11; silage, about $8 per foot; 
butter-fat, 60 cents; eggs, 70 cents. The 
product of ‘Little Biddy’ is the only 
thing which brings a smile to the pro- 
ducer’s face.—J. Diedrich. 
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Bremer County, 


MISSOURI. 

Moniteau County, (c) Mo., Dec. 24.— 
An ideal day. The sun is shining very 
warm and bright. Fall work up in good 
shape. Everything ready for winter. Pig 
crop short and selling for 10 cents per 
pound. Few cattle on feed. Soft wheat 
flour, $4.80 per 100 pounds; hard wheat, 
$5.70; shorts, $1.90; bran, $1.75; linseed 
meal, $3; cottonseed meal, $2.50; steer 
fattener, $2.55; oats, 60 cents; pig meal, 
$4; cream, 45 cents; eggs, 57 cents; pota- 
toes, $1.40; apples, $1.50; salt, $1.35 per 
100 pounds.—Wesley Kiesling. 

Cass County, (w) Mo., Dec. 25.—Corn 
about all husked; averaged about 30 bush- 
els. Not near so much winter wheat sown 
here as last fall. Prices to the farmer are 
away down, but what they have to buy is 
still high. Corn, 60 cents; oats, 45 cents; 
hogs, $9; eggs, 50 cents; butter, 50 cents; 


butter-fat, 40 cents.—B. O. Floyd. 


NEBRASKA. 

Dodge County, (e) Neb., Dec. 30.—A 
very gentle snow fell the 18th and 19th, 
and increased the following days until 
we had 8 inches. The temperature fell 
until it reached 18 below. Christmas was 
cool but pleasant. Roads heavy with 
some drifting. 
thaw and today promises to reduce the 
snow very much and leave the fields bare 
in many places. Farmers seem willing to 
market corn on a 5(-cent basis. 
price will crowd renters very hard, and 
leave owners without profit. Hogs being 
steadily marketed.—David Brown. 





| ANDERSON LAND CO., 


Yesterday gave us a little | 


| a oy n; 


This | 
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Why Wheat Prices Dropped 


INDINGS of the Federal Trade Com- 

mission, which was directed by the 
President to investigate the causes of the 
decline in wheat prices, made public at Wash- 
ington, December 20, were as follows: 


1, Theoutlook foran increased world supply. 


2. Concentrated buying by foreign govern- 
ments last spring and slack purchases 


later. 


3.“Unprecedented” importations from Can- 
ada following an “unprecedented yield 
and a discount in rate of exchange.” 
The record breaking yield of corn and 
the large yield of oats. 


The slackening in domestic demand for 


flour. 


The general tendency toward commodity 


declines. 


The change in credit conditions “with 
resulting disposition of distributors to 
refrain from accumulating usual stocks.” 


The report says further: “The limited evidence 
available does not establish manipulation of wheat 
prices by large operators in futures nor that the recent 
low average or downward trend of wheat prices has 
been due to speculative manipulation.” 


The study of marketing of grains is one of absorbing 
interest now being taught in many colleges. Literature 
on this subject will be sent FREE to growers, grain 
handlers and others legitimately interested. Simply send 
request for “literature” to the Chicago Board of Trade 


and it will be sent immediately. 


Do it today—Now. 


CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 








SWEET POTATOES AVERAGE $137 PER ACRE 


The value of the South’s crops per 
acre is far ahead of the North and 
West. The average acre of sweet pota- 
toes is worth $137—will feed twice as 
many hogs as corn and carry them 
twice as long. There are good farm- 
ing opportunities along the 


Vegetables, oranges and grapefruit net 
$500 to $2,000 per acre, Healthy, 
mild climate. Good schools, churches, 
roads. For information write 


ev. 
SEABOARD 
» AIR LINE 


Room 158, 








Minnesota Corn Lands 


We havea large list of improved farms fer 
sale on easy terms. Write for our list 


Wittmar, Minneseta 





OWAR, Iowa 103, lowa 105 Oats. Seeds—Clo- 
ver: Medium, Mammoth, Alsike, Alfalfa, Sweet: 


| Timothy, Timothy and Alsike, Pasture Mixture, 8u- 


dan Grass, E. Rape, Barley, Silver King Corn, Soy 
Beans, etc. Send for samples and prices. STRAYER 
SEED FARM, Hudson, lowa. 





JOR SALE—Two farms of 147 and 218 acres 
respectively, in Seneca county, New York; very 
fertile, and suftable for datrying, frult and general 
farming. Information from owner, C. F. NORD- 
STROM, R. No. 2, Waterloo, New York. 





ACRES finest bottom land tn Mexico; 

75 mi. from border; 100 bu. corn, 45 wheat, 
7 tons alfalfa to the acre; fine climate, crop failures 
ideal hog ranch; fine frult; $25 per acre. 
. E. SILVEY, Clifton, Arizona, 





\OME EAST, YOUNG MAN! Buy your 

/ farm now, before prices here become pro- 
hibitive. Write NEW YORK FARM AGENCY, 
Westfield, New York. 





| 


CALIFORNIA FARM LAND 


will make you more money with less work. Raise 
the crops you know about. You may prefer alfatfa 
and grain crops. or small place In fratt near some 
good town. Ideal place for dairying, pigs and chick- 
ens. Good markets at hand. Nocold weather. You 
live longer and get more enjoyment out of life. De- 
lightful climate. Rich fertile soll. Moderate prices. 
asy terms. Irrigation is crop assurance, which 
makessure profits. Hospitable neighbors. Newcomers 
welcome. Yonderful roads, schools, churches. 
Write for our California Illustrated Folder, free. 


é. 2. SEAGRAVES Supervisor of Agriculture, Sante Fe 


Ry., 914 Raitway Exchange, Chicege 


97-Acre Improved Road Farm 
Choice Section Indiana 


Retiring owner includes 2 horses, brood mare, 3 
cows, 13 hogs, 200 poultry, harnesses, vehicles. /s0ls, 
firewood, feed for stock, potatwes, vegetables, ete.; 
near city markets; 50 acres machine-worked tillage, 
splendid crops wheat, corn, bay, etc., balance wire- 
fenced pasture; wood, timber; apple, peach orchards 
good 8-room house overlooking lake, big basement 








barn, poultry house; 612.800 takes everything, easy 
terms. Detalls page 69 Btrout’s Illustrated Catal 
Bargains 33 States. Postpaid free, STROUT BAK 
AGENCY, 922FC AGENCY, 92 FC Marquette Bldg., Chicago. 
ou can become hap- 
be and independent 
farming in Virginfa. 
You can grow profit- 
ably grains, corn, 
fruits, alfalfa and all grasses, beef and dairy cattle. 
Virginia boasts the finest apple growing section itn 
the world. Prices wery reasonable, but 
advancing. We welcome you. Write now for 
illustrated hand book and maps 
G. W. KOINER 
State Com’r of Agriculture, Richmond, Va. 
RT ements na 
gh Nomber just 
1928 
ye B of f Glew Land 
in Marinette County, 
- pera rpony ste men peng tN me If for 
ome or as an investment f 
at ttt or 
sumber of LANDOLOGY. Siofres’ onrequest. A 
SKIDMORE-RIEHLE LAND COMPANY 
297 Skidmore-Riehle Bidg., Marinette, Wisc, 


FARMS FOR RENT 


We have five or six very fine Iowa farms for rent en 
cash orshare basis. We also offer some fine farms 
for sale or exchange for other property. 


SHEKLETON BROS., LAWLER, IOWA 
FO R SALE—'T” very desirable quar- 


ter sections of land in Jef- 
ferson County, Idaho, on the railroad, one mile from 
station of Rigby, with 400 inches of water in the 
Butte & Market Lake Canal. For particulars, ad- 
dress F, C, Schrader, Denver, Colorado, 
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DUROC JERSEYS POLAND-CHINAS 


——— 
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ae Saas Sale | Poland China Sows 


Rated as eatest son of Pathmaster. 
50 Sows and Gilts Go in Our Second Annual 


Bred Sow Sale at | Sibley, lowa, Thursday 
Spencer, lowa, January 17th January 27, 1921 











Giant Clan will be the Big Feature of My Sale of 





To be held at 


hint ain al 








* 

et ee eee ee ne cree tee ee ee a We direct special attention to the following facts about al 
your | GIANT CLAN: He weighed 850 pounds on December 14, 
aia i ee oe ee ee Pathfinder Se ee when just past 21 months old. Length from between the ) 
Joe Orion 2d, Model Orion, and 16 fall gilts and yearlings are t King of if eyes to the root of tail, 86 inches, heart 74 inches, flank : 
King’s Orion, litt ; Mate to I m nie’s Orion, the boar Jackson sold for $20,000. 75 inches, height 42 inches and bone 11 inches. j 

I hirt f « rm f t ts anc ear igs. 
“ik Ri er leet may Tipe pag a gee feet 1 magician. Lag oct icon (A nse When we tell you that this boar is just as good as he is big, we feel 
stateme i fe f re bred to better boars th an Cashenaster. that we have told vou of his merit. 


~ | An offering of fifty sows bred to Giant Clan sells on January 27th. It 
Spencer for Bargains Jan. (7th 7 will be made up as follows: 17 tried sows and yearlings, 8 fall gilts, and 


25 spring gilts. 
























































CAT OG READY 
7 Apply for the catalog today and be sure to attend the sale. 
LESTER E. THEISS, Webb, lowa | R. C. Henry, Wallaces’ Farmer Representative. 
q 
SALE AT SPENCER ‘ 
Clare Mason, Auct. Holmes Cantine, Wallaces’ Farmer Representative. E. E. Farver, Sibley, lowa 
re of eT Cae Lae AcE: TRE danke BET 
=e 
a } 
Here We Are Again] || SHELDON BiG TYPE POLAND-CHINA BREEDERS 
With 35 Duroc Sows and Gilts for Our Annual Bred Sow Sale We Ship More Poland-Chinas by Express Than Any Town in the United States 
| SIX BIG HERDS WITHIN THREE MILES OF SHELDON, IOWA : 
t 
f 
Eagle Grove, lowa, January 21 1] W. J. OSGOOD—WELWORTH STOCK FARM | 
a | 
i li ¢g S our »nio 04 
A enon _—— om bon see Seine. y He | “1 mo Me sarebd ere er a | Will hold his annual sale of brood — the Ts of January - 1921, — —— yy 
, our gre 110 ear! y. »D t aer anc ne S- Send for the catalog—it’s free A few choice pige by Rainbow for sale at private treaty, also a few 
turber of Idlewild dam. Others included are by tig Wonder I Am, Valley Col., ff | sowe bred for early farrow. Priced to sell. 
and Pathfinder [ Am. We want to meet both old and new customers at our 


farm, January 2ist, where we will accord you right treatment. 
Parties met at both Eagle Grove and Thor. Ask for catalog. 


H. H. LUND, L.A.MATERN, Aut. THOR, IOWAT 


DUROCS! DUROCS! 


January 24, 1921, Marion, lowa 
Sows bred to BIG BONE SENSATION 2d by Big Bone Sen- ie. Col. J, A, Benson 


sation, by Great Orion Sensation—top boar of litter in Mart’s 
sale; also Marion’s Wonder by MAHASKA WONDER, and 


HENRY 
KOERSELMAN 


\ Maplewood Stock Farm 


MAPLEWOOD WONDER 
and SHELDON CLANSMAN 


J. J. KRAMER 


Home of 
GRAND BIG ORPHAN 

sire of The Clansman. 
Sows bred for fall litters. 
A few spring boars by Big 
Porter,Grand Big Orphan 
and Sheldon Clansman. boars sired by them for 
We breed only the best. sale now. 


ig hon oe ed SHELDON, IOWA Two miles east of Sheldo n, la. 








Sows bred to and spring 








R. €. Henry’s c 


Matchless Herd of 


Sprucemead Farm 
Poland Chinas 









































prenter Chief 2d by octane Chief —* — — p rive, tig 0 Mb. sanier Announce their coming aale, R 
Sows by Red Path, Giant Invincible, Choice Orion, I Am Rainbow. Ten spring gilts os privele Greuty tartheek- 41 
Great Wonder, Gano Pathfinder and others. WRITE FOR Saree Seen. aes Se ee ers, Giant Prospect and Evo- | | 
CATALOG. DO IT NOW! dae gilts: are at for best rel py Rn My i ih 
»reedere’ herds. Priced low. ‘Ask for it. i 
D. F. HINDMAN, MARION, IOWA SHELDON, IOWA R. C, HENRY, SHELDON, IOWA 
F 
| 
’ 
REMEMBER GROVER UTTER’S ANNUAL SALE OF | [| )POLAND GHINA BRED SOW SALE 
} B, 


50 DUROC JERSEY BRED SOWS 
AT FREDERICK, ILL., ON MONDAY, JANUARY 24, 1921 


Featuring the sale will be daughters of Pathfinder, Great Pathfinder, Pathfind- 
er’s Perfection, Colonade Wonder, Great Col. and other prominent sires. Most 


of W. H. Cooper, Hedrick, la., Jan. 13 


50 BEAD—This offering will be sows and fall and 
spring gilts by such sires Giant Jumbo, Lee’s Buster, 
Giant Smooth Bone 2d, Biggest Joe, C. Wonder, Big 
Louis, Bobby Boy. Forspecial attractions there will 
be the 15 great spring gilts we selected from Jobn ' 
Grant’s herd, sired by Grant’s Great Giant and bred 
to Dunndale Jr. by Dunndale Pilot. A great number 
of the offering will be bred to Giant Boy by Grant’s 
Great Giant, {ndividually the best son of Grant's 
Great Giant, combining quality and size, Hie first 
crop of pigs proves him a peerless sire. You will 
want a catalog of this splendid offering. Youre for = 
the asking. 

F. M. Pray, Wallaces’ Farmer Representative. 


of the sows will be bred to Great Pathfinder’s Model. 


FOR CATALOG, WRITE TODAY TO | 


GROVER UTTER, FREDERICK, ILL. 




















GIANT BOY 


SN Broo kk d a a e Fa tl 1A & By Grant's Great Giant. Ww. H. COOPER, Hedrick, lowa 























Forty great sows go in our Feb. 8th sale, bred to that phenomena! boar, Path- 


finder’s Superior, the boar that bad many friends for grand championship aiits 
honors at the 1920 lowa State Fair. His dam sells bred to Pathfinder. Great an Mi 


Wonder Lady 15 sells: first at Des Moines; 800 Ibs. Al! are by great sires. 


~~ a Get on our mailing list. Sell Bred to The Marvel and The Achiever, on f 
EE) Thomas Robinson, seep onnenne, Some February 10th, Independence, lowa 






cs 














- m : ee ¢ 
a —— Be Three litter sisters to The Achiever sell bred to The Marvel. Also gilts by The Cavalier, 
~ Duroc Breeders ‘Claim Our Herd Boar | The Marvel, Grant's Great Giant and many other noted boars. Early application for the cai- 
| alog will be of advantage to you. Write today to ’ 
GREAT ORION SENSATION 2d *-*- som INDEPENDENOE, Lows 
| 


C 
is siring some of the greatest pigs of the year. \ ou can go into our herd and pick his get. And 7 
remember his get are running with pigs sired by some of the most higbly advertised boars of the breed 


For sale now: Two fall boars by old Pathfinder, dam Valley Col.; full brothers in blood to Pathmas- 
ter, the Wellendorf boar. Three by Cherry King Orion, dam by Pathfinder. We havea litter sister to Queen | 
of Pathfinders, the $10,600 champion sow, We can furnish you blue blooded Durocs. risa HOME OF BIG POLAND CHINAS ( 
L. BRIDENTHAL, WYMORE, NEBRASKA 











Headed by the three mammoth boars, Giant Senator Jr., Big Giant and 
naan eaeaaemaa HERD NUMBERS 350 Giant Big Bob. Forty spring and five fall boars offered by at dete sires. One 
$ outstanding fall boar and two of January farrow, the like of which we have yet to see. We are offering @ a 
wey ure | re uroc igs or wonderful lot of boare—great bone, scale and ruggedness. 
A boar and gilt not related, of Critic and l!lustrator breeding, weight 100 pounds. MANNING, IOWA Cc 
Pedigree with each pig. For particalars, write — F 
ALBERT A. YOUNG, MURRAY, NEBRASKA When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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MARK ETS 


General Price Outlook 


PRE-WAR NORMAL METHOD — We 
still hold to the theory that in order to 
judge prices we must know normal rela- 
tionships. For instance, the pre-war nor- 
mal price of corn at Chicago in late De- 
cember was 64.1 cents, whereas now it is 
7 cents, or in other words, corn is now 
only 18 per cent above the pre-war nor- 
mal. 1,300-pound fat cattle sold the last 
week of December for $11.13 r cwt., as 
compared with pre-war norma! of $7.55, or 
in other words they are now 47 per cent 
above pre-war normal. Corn at only 18 
per cent above pre-war_normal seems a 
little low. Prices generally at the present 
time are 60 per cent above the pre-war 
normal, and it therefore seems that corn 
is rather low. 

















CATTLE—1,300-pound fat cattle are now 
147 per cent of pre-war normal, as com- 
pared with 159 per cent for 1,100-pound 
fat cattle, 130 per cent for stockers and 
feeders, and 128 per cent for canners 
and cutters. Big fat cattle are continu- 
ing to lose the premium which they have 
enjoyed in recent months. By spring it 
is to be expected that fat cattle will be 
selling less above their pre-war base 
than stocker cattle. 


HOGS—Heavy hogs are 128 per cent, light 
hogs 134 per cent, pigs 151 per cent and 
sows 127 per cent. It is to be expected 
that heavy hogs will sell at a discount 
all winter. 

SHEEP AND WOOL—Lambs are 145 per 
cent and quarter-blood wool at 23% 
cents is only 82 per cent of pre-war. 
Wool is manifestly too low. 

GRAIN—Corn is 118 per cent of pre-war 
normal, oats 105 per cent, No. 2 red 
wheat 181 per cent and No. 1 northern 
wheat 156 per cent. 

OTHER FARM PRODUCTS—Butter is 158 
per cent and Chicago milk is 138 per 
cent. Clover seed at $12.80 at Toledo 
is 134 per cent. 

PROVISIONS—Lard is 117 per cent of 
pre-war, rib sides 112 per cent, bacon 163 
per cent and ham 172 per cent. With 
hogs at 131 per cent of pre-war, pack- 
ers are losing money on lard and rib 
sides, but making money on bacon and 
ham. 

FUTURES—May corn is 106 per cent of 
pre-war, July corn 104 per cent, May 
oats 100 per cent, July oats 100 per 
cent, March wheat 144 per cent, May 
wheat 134 per cent, January lard 116 
per cent, May lard 121 per cent, January 
sides 110 per cent and May sides 110 
per cent. May lard prices indicate $9.76 
for heavy hogs at Chicago in May, and 
May rib prices indicate $8.88 for hogs. 
Hogs have been selling relatively higher 
than lard and rib sides, and the present 
outlook is for at least $10.10 for hogs 
at Chicago in May. 

COTTON FUTURES—May cotton 
per cent of pre-war and July 
cent. 

RAILROAD RATES—Freight on corn and 
oats from Iowa to Chicago is 196 per 
cent of pre-war and on cattle and hogs 
179 per cent. 

INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS—Pig-iron is 
264 per cent of pre-war, copper 83 per 
cent, petroleum 313 per cent and lum- 
ber 232 per cent. 

FARM HAND WAGES—Wages of farm 
hands in Iowa were $66 and board in 
1920, as compared with $30 and board in 
1914. Farm hand wages generally are 
200 to 220 per cent of pre-war normal. 

BANK CLEARINGS—Bank clearings per 
capita outside of New York City for the 
month of November were 214 per cent 
of pre-war. Money in circulation per 
capita is 189 per cent. Dun’s index 
number is 170 per cent and Bradstreet’s 
147 per cent of pre-war normal. 


The Week’s Markets 


is 98 
98 per 











CATTLE. 
> 
a 
,| 5 
@/&| 8 
< 3 a 
q/eié 
ei s 
O!9 x 
Med. and heavy wt. beef | 
steers (1,100 Ibs. up)— ] 
Choice and prime— | 
Last week ....... e+» -|12.25/12.63/12.00 
Week before .....0... 13.13)14.18)12.75 
Good— } | 
of an WEEK ..0000000006{10.63/11.13 10.33 
eek before .........{11.75/12.50/11.00 
Me oh nna | | 
~ tags Miles ca MOCO ECE ETRE 8.75! 9.63! 8.7 
Week before .........| 9.63/10.50| 9.00 
Common— | | 
ee 7.25| 8.38| 7.63 
, Week before ......... 7.88] 8.75) 7.75 
Light weight beef steers 
(1,100 Ibs. down)— 
Choice and prime— 
Last week ......... » + -/11.75/12.88/11.63 
Week before ......... 112.88/14.25|12.37 
| 
IM WEE. cceveoneas 9.00/10 58! 8.78 


Week before 
Common— 
La st week 


9.°4 as 88 9.19 


een eeeee 


| 
6.631 8.25 0 
7.1 


Medium and good— | 
3 6.7 
| 7.13] 8.00] 6.75 












































CATTLE. HAY. 
| | > | | 
-1@ Oh. 
| of | eis | | 2 | & 
| = a s = | g 3 
s 2 e «| s | 2S 
| Ee x 3S | | Ei; 3 ZS 
}oJ!oISs Pat oe Re oe 
Butcher cattle— | | | | Clover, No. 1— 
Heifers— | | ! an 
reer 25! 7.93) 6.93 OS RR ees eee 22.50 
ioe ee 50] 7.88) 7.20 Mixed Clover, No. 1— } | 
ows— EMRE WOE cdnccccccsccesiecccs[aecaoliane 
Last Weer ....2ccceces “4 7.13) 5.45 WWOGK DORIG 2c ccesiiccss «2 e}20.25); 22.50 
piverk before 22.02: 322} 6.50] 7.08) 5.70 Timothy, No. 1— i Ses 
ulls— Last week § 
Last week ........0.0- 5.151 6.50) 5.35 | Week before 3.! 
Week before .....c.. 5.63) 6.38 5.00 Alfalfa, Choice— | | 
Canners and cutters— ee ere 23.00) 24.50 
Last week .....ccsce.- 4.13) 3.50 Week before ........... 124.00/24.50 
. W eek before ......... 4.13] 4.00] 3.58 | Alfalfa, No. 1— } | 
‘eeder steers— oe. eee 21.25121.75 
Heavy (1,000 Ibs. up)— | Week before .....c0.0.. 121.50/21.75 
ee ee 8.13) 8.00! 8.25 | Alfalfa, Standard— | 
Week before ......... 8.25] 8.38 8.58 Last week ai-atsia a's core 0s RS a 
Medium (800-1,000 Ibs.) | | ‘Week before ..... 12. /17.50118.75 
EMEe WEEE cnc ovens 7.38! 7.50] 7.55 | Alfalfa, No. 2— } | 
_ b ec WENO cncsws e 7.50| 7.88) 7.88 Aer re 113.00115.00 
ockers— ee OOOO” ccvcaceccut 14.00/15.00 
joe . | ‘ <P straw— | | | 
WC MONEE ios oues.nnle ace 6.25! 6.13! 5.93 OS Re 111.50]...../13.50 
—— se ee 6.25) —_ 6.13 Week before .. : 11.50)10.75 13.50 
ows and heifers— ee . 
Last week: ......ssc0cs | 4.88] 5.25] 4.88 FEEDS 
Week before ........- 4.88) 5.50; 5.00 | ——— = = = 
Calves, good and choice | : >] a a | 
BE. WHEE 4 ose eawens ss 6.55 7.50 g p=] a v 
Week before’......... | av ~ & & | es 
Calves, common and 5 71$18!1 «@ 
medium— Bs w a | ¢ x 
Ti WE kkk adasneee oe §.25 = a & | @ = 
Week before ......... So) ae ae D 
Bran— | ] pec ti 
HOGS Last week. ./29.50| 27.25/27.c0 37.00 
~? (an see Week before|29.25) 26.00/25.50 37.00 
Heavy (250 Ibs. up)— | | | 
eee om ee see) See lk Se er | 
Week before ......... 9.63} 9.60) 9.60 wast week. ./27.50/ 26.50 24.50/38.00 
Medium (200-250 Ibs.)— ] Ww eek be fore 26.50) 26.00/23.00 38.00 
Last week .........00- 9.30/ 9.50] 8.95 | Hominy feed—| _ 
pe Renee Bis] ata) 345 | Laat, week. (36.60.....-}..--[9a.e 
Light (150-200 bs.) | ee ee Te eee . 
Rkg BIE os anveous 9.20 9.60| 8.85 | Oil meal (o.p.)| — | | 
Week before ......... 9.68| 9.85) 9.68 Last week. ./43.00....... |49.00'50.00 
Light lights (130-150 Ibs.) cs Week before|42.50).. ..../38.00 
eR, pane 9.78' 9.00 | Cottonseed Be 
Week before .........|..... | 9.88] 9.50 oie igi PR 
Smooth heavy packing Last week. .!37.25) 
sows (250 lbs. up)— Week before!37.25! 
Lats week .........0.- 8.88/ 9.20/ 8.38 | Tankage— } ie Be 
Week before ......... 9.37! 9.35) 9.13 —_ week. .| Aaa 89.50) ia 65.00 
Rough packing sow (200 | eee — i gs | = 
eee 8.63| 9.05/ 8.13 Last week..|..... yrseee Jeceee[eee-) 48.00 
Week before ......... | 9.13, 9.13] 8.50 | _ Week _beforel.....!...-.. = 
Pigs (130 Ibs. down)— | } | *Quotations at Des. Siciaas’ in ton lots; 
Ree ae 10.00) 9.25 all other points, car lots. 
Week before ......... Needed | 9.90! 9.50 


Stock pigs— 
Last week 
Week before ......... 














SHEEP. 








Lambs (84 Ibs. down), — 
medium to prime— 





LORE WOO: 2. ccvsdcvves }10.25/11.38/10.13 
Weeks BHeTOre ..ccccccs 10.35'10.63) 9.83 
Lambs, culls and common } | | 
Wee WOE Kccaccscness 8.38! 9.25) 7.50 
Week before ......... { 8.13] 8.13! 7.00 
Yearling wethers, medium | | 
to prime— } ] 
EG WOU bi ov scasnxss 7.63} 9.13] 8.50 
Week before ......... 7.63 omy 7.80 
Ewes, medium to choice— | 
By ED 5.0 vn ast etna 4.10! 4.75] 3.75 
Week before ......... 4.38] 4.00) 3.75 
Breeding ewes, full 
mouths to yearlings— 
Last week ...... coccce) 4,801 4.78| 4.25 
Week before ......... | 4.38] 4.75] 4.25 
Feeder lambs, medium to 
choice— 
Last week oa | 8.88! 9.63! 7.25 
Week before .| 9.50! 9.50] 7.18 








~ NOTE—Unless otherwise 


stated, all 


classes of live stock are quoted at an av- 


erage of prices from common to choice. 


























GRAIN. 
| 3] 
6 | els 
a 2 | 9 
2 = | | @ 
= z ; « a 
816/212 
Corn, No. 2Y— 
Last week .... aol sae 
Week before 69%, 
Corn, No. 3Y— 
Last week ....| .72 | .64 .61 62 
Week before ..| .73%]......] B7%| .62% 


Corn, No. 4Y— 
Last week ....] .69 -60%) .60 61 
Week before ¢ 

Oats— 
Last week ....] .47%4/ .46 





Week before ..| .48%| .46% ry 44 
Barley— 

Last week ..../ .72 56 

Week before ..| .72 -61 
Rye— 

Last week ./1.61%4/1.48 

Week before ../1 584 /1.48 


Wheat, No. 2 hard! 
Last week . {1.77  11.70%611.7044/1.63 
Week before ../1.76 [|1.67 (1. 682411 63 











FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 


{ 























a 
é ° 
3 ay > 
x 63 |§ 
> aS i[% 
s | 2& lsd 
fy A jo, 
3ritish sterling ex- } 
change ] 
Last week ........./$4.867 [$3.53 {72.5 
ee ee 3.52 {72.3 
French franc— | | 
EE ere | .193 0594 30.7 
Week before ....... ceenkel .0591'30.6 
German mark— j | 
OO EO” See -2382} .0139) 5.8 
Week before ....... eee | .0138) 5.7 
\ 





LIBERTY BONDS. 


ls | 











© 
re ; 
> v 
t = 
oS = 
ts) Re 
U. S. Liberty 4%’s, second— | 
AN SPRUNG osnec dan eck $100.00 $84 15 
WO GG DGTORG ii kdsnsadoviask ne 83.55 
U. S. Liberty 4l,’ s, ‘thira— S | 
Se ee eer | 100.00) $7.17 
WOO DOORS. pec cksteeweccen | cocecce | 86.27 
U. S. Liberty 4%’s, — 
SA SOME © oininesownevaies 100.00) 85.25 
oo Ee Saree | 84.03 
U. S. Victory 4%’s— 
ee 2 ree 100.00) 94.97 
_W ie No vaaecnensauv’ | 94.99 





~ Maturity of Liberty Bonds—Se cond 4,"s 


mature Nov. 15, 1942, but are callable 
Nov. 15, 1927; third 4%4’s mature Sept. 15, 
1928; fourth 4%4’s mature June 15, 1947, 
but are callable June 15, 1932; Victory 
4%’s mature May 20, 1923, but are call- 
able June 15, 1922. 


MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES, 

Butter, creamery extras, last week 55c, 

week before 53c; cheddar cheese, last week 

22c, week before 21\c; eggs, fresh firsts. 


last week 65%c, week before 64%c; ducks, 
last week 29l¢6c, week before 28c; geese, 
fancy fat, last week 27\%c, week before 


26c: spring chickens, last week 27c, week 


before 23c. 





Market Report 


Live Stoek and Meats—Sheep and lambs 
were ths strongest features of the live 
stock markets for the past week Fat 
lambs advanced $1.25 to $1.50 and fat 
ewes 75 cents to $1 per 100 pounds; feed- 
ing lambs were 25 to 50 cents higher; hogs 
showed a net advance averaging 70 cents; 
cattle prices presented a mixed appear- 
ance. Sharp declines December 29 
brought prime cattle $1.50 to $1.60 lower 
than a week ago and good beef steers 
40 cents to $1.25 lower; cows and heifers 
were slightly higher, with feeder steers 
steady to 25 cents lower; veal calves ad- 
vanced $1.75 to $2.50 per 100 pounds Decem- 


ber 29 Chicago prices; bulk of hogs, $9.80 
to $10.10; medium and good beef steers, 
$8.50 to $12; butcher cows and heifers, 


$4.75 to $10.50; light 
veal calves $10 to 


medium weight 
feeder steers, 


and 
$12.50: 


$6.25 to $9; fat lambs, $11 to $12.75; feed- 
ing lambs, $9 to $10.25; yearlings, $8.25 to 
$10.50; ewes, $4.25 to $5.50. 

The trend of wholesale fresh meat 
prices was generally upward. Beef was $1 


to $3 higher; veal, $3 to $5, and fresh pork 
from $1 to $6 higher. Mutton was weak 
to $1 lower. December 29 prices on good 


grade meats: Beef, $17 to $20: veal, $20 
to $23; lamb, $23 to $26: mutton, $11 to 
$14; light pork loins, $22 to $27; heavy 


loins, $16 to $23. 

Grain—Markets during week ending De- 
cember 29 have had an uncertain tone, 
with pessimism when export sales let up 














and more cheerful when export business 
has been done. Yet prices at Chicago 
Wednesday were higher than a week 
as follows: March wheat gained 
cents: May corn, 1% cents. At Minne- 
apolis March wheat gained 4% cents; at 
Kansas City, 74 cents; at Winnipeg, May 
wheat gained 6 cents. Some export sales 
of wheat Tuesday and more Wednesday. 
Also some corn and rye sold for export. 
These sales changed tone of market, 
strengthening prices all around. Premi- 
ums on cash grain continue strong, as fol- 
lows: At Chicago, Nos. 1 and 2 soft red 
wheat, 36 to 38 cents over December; No. 
3, 32 to 34 cents; No. 1 red winter, 7 to 9 
cents over December; No. 2, 5 to 7 cents; 
No. 3, 2 to 5 cents. Corn premiums lower, 
compared with December, as follows: For 


ago, 
+ 


new crop, No. 3 mixed, 1l', cents under, 
and No. 5, 6% cents under; yellow No. 4, 


214 to 3 cents under December 

Milling demand fair at Kansas City for 
wheat with export demand good. Pre- 
miums on cash wheat higher than of late. 
No. 1 hard winter brought 9 to 11 cents 
over March. In Minneapolis, Ivo. 1 dark 
hard spring brought 12 to 18 cents over 
March future and No, 2, 8 to 12 cents 
more, 

Dairy Products—Butter market became 
very firm the latter part of the week end- 
ing today, and prices are higher in prac- 
tically alll markets Advances, however, 


have been moderate. Firmness is largely 
due to scarcity of best grades, rather than 
brisk demand Danish butter shares in 
firmness and is selling readily at 53 cents. 
Better feeling includes undergrade butter 
also. Today's prices on 92 score fresh 
butter: New York, 56 cents; Chicago, 55 
cents; Philadelphia, 57 cents; Boston, 55 
cents. 


Primary cheese market in Wisconsin in 


somewhat better shape during the week 
end today, but trading at distributing 
centers is still slow. At Plymouth, Wis- 


consin, cheese exchange Monday prices 


advanced about an average of half a cent 
and sales on succeeding day have indi- 
cated a slightly upward tendency. There 


still remains a fair amount of confidence 
among the trade who generally expect 
better business after the first of the year. 
Majority of sales now being made around 
the following prices in Wisconsin: Twins, 
21 cents; Daisies, 23 cents; Double Dai- 
sies, 224% cents; Young Americas and 
Square Prints, 24%4 cents; Long Horns, 
24% cents. 

Hay and Feed—Holiday dullness still 
affecting hay situation. Colder weather 
has failed to stimulate demand an#@ nearly 
all markets show a weaker tendency, par- 
ticularly for alfalfa. Omaha reports heavy 
accumulations. Receipts are mostly of in- 
ferior quality. Chicago reports good de- 
mand for timothy at unchanged prices and 
receipts of alfalfa light with fairly good 
country demand. Quoted No. 1 timothy, 
$28.25 Cincinnati, $19 Minneapolis, $28 
Philadelphia; No. 2 timothy, $26.50 Cincin- 
nati, $27 Philadelphia, $18 Minneapolis; 
choice alfalfa, $31 Cincinnati, $20 Omaha; 
No. 1 alfalfa, $25 Minneapolis; standard 
alfalfa, $16 Omaha 

Low production is said to be cause for 
squeeze of shorts in December bran caus- 
ing bulge of $1 per ton. Other wheat feeds 
weak and depressed with further declines 
of $2 and $3 per ton in flour middlings and 


Red Dog. Feed business reported quiet 
in all sections causing easier feeling. 


linseed meal in 
practically all 
the demand. 


Fairly good demand for 
northwest. Offerings of 
feeds continue larger than 
Movement good. Quoted: Bran $26.50, 
middlings $24, Minneapolis; white hominy 
$30 St. Louis, $41 northwestern markets; 
linseed meal $40 Minneapolis, $40.50 Buf- 
falo; forty-three per cent cottonseed meal, 
$36.50 Chicago; thirty-six per cent cotton- 
seed meal, $36.50 northwestern markets; 
flour middlings $30, Red Dog $39 Chicago; 


reground oat feed $12.50 Chicago; No. 1 
alfalfa meal weaker quoted: $24 St. 
Louis; No. 2 alfalfa meal, $24 Chicago, 


Cotton—Spot cotton declined during the 
week. Prices for January future con- 
tracts advanced 37 points at New York 
and 4 points at New Orleans. Prices for 
the distant future months declined. Aver- 
age price for middlings spot cotton as 
quoted by the ten designated markets lost 
about 46 points, closing around 13.53 
cents. Yesterday's average price of 13.51 
cents for middling established a new 
low mark for this season, the previous low 
mark being 13.99 cents reached on De- 
cember 22—United States Bureau cf Mar- 
kets. 





Value of a Pure-Bred Bull—A few years 
ago, ninety pure-bred Hereford bulls were 
purchased in the United States by a large 
Brazilian cattle company and exported to 
that country. A short time ago the prog- 
eny of these bulls were marketed in Eng- 
land along with some native cattle of the 
same age and raised under the same com 
ditions. The cross resulting from the use 
of the Hereford bulls on the native cows 
brought two cents per pound more on the 
English market than the native cattle, 
the difference amounting to $12 per head. 
Granting that each bull sired forty calves 
each year, the increase on the value of 
the calves would be $480. The price paid 
for the bulls was not stated, but the first 
crop of calves should have paid for the 
bulls and the additional value in succeed- 
ing crops sired by those bulls would be 
clear profit. 








DUROC JERSEX Ss. 





MASTERPIECE 
A Son of Pathfinder from : Daughter of 
Proud Colonel 


Sows & Gilts 


of popular blood lines, bred to Master- 
piece, Model Sensation, Bertiey Orion 
Cherry King and Panama Special 15th. 

If you want a high class Duroc Sow 
at a reasonable price, let us tell you 
about one on our guarantee to satisfy. 


BERTLEY FARMS - P. 0. Box A 
GLENWOOD, ILLINOIS 


JUST OUT OF CHICAGO 














Duroc Jersey Boars 


Am now offering choice spring boars, 
of March and April farrow, with Path- 
finder and Orion Cherry King breeding 


back of them. They are priced right 


EMERSON CRABS 


Reynolds, illinois 


Waysida Duroc Sows For Sale 


Spring gilts, fall sows and tried sows bred to 
Pathfinder Likeness Jr., one of the outstanding 
boars of the breed. Some are bred to Kid Sensation, 
a spring boar of extreme size. Sows are of Path 
finder and Long Model breeding, bred for March and 
April farrow. 


W.D. BOOTHE & SONS 
R. R. No. 6 


Registered Durocs 
br Marchi and April farrow, #45 to 
money refunded 





Washington, lowa 


Bred gilts and 
breeding. Bred for Mar 
e). Satisfaction guaranteed or 
Also choice fall pigs Write 
EMET Mc AL INEY, 


Donnelison, Hil. 
Reve 
a 








A TY RO for sale at all 
U LI DU S tried sows, 

its, open 
and bred; boars of all ages Fi it _ _ ad herds of 
the most exacting. Shallenberger Farma, Argyle, Il. 


- DUROC JERSEYS 


A few good spring boars and one fal! boar, weigh 
ing 175-300 Ibe.. at @20-@50 Immuned and guaranteed 
to please. O. W. BROW NING, Newton, lowa. 

SPOTTED POL AND. « ‘HEN AS. 


Sie ted amen tt ei ene tte 





wee 


Spotted Poland = 


FOR SALE 


Spring gilts; yearling and tried sows, 
open and some with fall litters. 


Bows of 0. & O., Thomas Glant and 0. & K 
breeding, and offered at farmers’ prices 


SPOTTED POLAND CHINA 
BRED SOW SALE 


FEBRUARY 3, 1921 


Tried sows, fall and spring g!!ts. 
Write now for catalog. 


CLYDE JONES, Menlo, lowa 
Spotted Polands 


We have several bred sows and 
gilts for sale 
bred to Spotted Sampson 30717, Imperial Buster 35135 
and Spotted Rexall 39765; also two spring boars. 
Priced right. Satisfaction guaranteed. Immuned 


E. F. SWARTZENDRUBER, R. 3, Versailles, Mo. 


Spotted Poland China Boars 


"se Pride 





By O. and K.’s Model mainly, and a few by Iowa 
Boy 25839. These are choice pigs, farrowed tn April 
and May. For more information, write 


JOHN H. WOODKE, se maha, lowa 


- $potted Poland Chinas 


Some choice gilts bred to an Arch Back King boar 
for March and Apri! farrow These gilts are regis- 
tered, cholera immune, and are all of popular ae d 
ing. Satisfaction guarantee Priced reasonab! 








WALTER SPRAGUE, Rose Hill, iowa 
‘MISCEL ANEOU Ss. 

Chester White Hogs and Scotch ¢ ollie 

Pups. We have some tried sows for Sept. farrow 

bred to Meridale King, he by Mammoth 

spring yearlir and fall yearling boars r ix 

pigs are sired by Black's Sweepstakes, the 1,000 







Myers Mode! and a son of Big ation. Their dams 
are all of the most popular! 


MN. J. Rompf, 


~~ FOR SALE 


Angus bull calved May 10, 1919 
Percheron Stal , two years old, by Jalap 


Marion, lowa 





Shropshire, Hampshire and Oxford bred ewes 
Duroc Jersey boar aad bred gtlts. 
FARM DEPARTMENT. 
Iowa State College 


Ames. Lowa 
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WALLACES’ vienna nila cit 


—— 
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TAMWORTHS | 


TAMWORTHS 


TOP MARKET TWICE 














Sept. 1, 1920, a cross-bred load of Tamworth-Poland 
China hogs topped the Cedar Rapids, lowa, market, 
and, figuring difference in freight, they beat the Chi- 

“ago market that day by 10c. They sold for $17.50. 
These hogs were March and April farrow and aver- 
aged 180 pounds; that is, they were less than six 
months old at the time the sale was made. These 
hogs were started as weaned pigs on semi-solid but- 
termilk with corn and tankage self fed. Later they 
ran on clover and had corn and tankage self fed. 
They were finished by hand feeding corn and tank- 
age and a slop of ground oats and middlings. Dan 
Overholt, Johnson county, Iowa, fed these hogs. In 
1919 he also topped the same market with a similar 
jot of Tamworth hogs that weighed 255 pounds when 
just past six months old. 





This announcement is made possible thru the efforts of the Tamworth breed- 

ers: E. N. BALL, Hamburg, Mich.; B. F. HARRIS FARMS, Seymour, Ill.; J. W. 

JUSTICE & SON, lowa City, lowa; D. M. OVERHOLT, lowa City, lowa; 
J, B. MACKOY, Farragut, lowa, and PROPST BROS., lowa City, lowa 


























MAMPSHIKNES,. 
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At the present price of grain, the good old mortgage lifter—our 
friend, the hog—is the solution of the problem. 


Profit in Swine Production Depends Upon Efficient Management of the B 


1921 


ROLARD- CHEN «i 


Fisher's Big Type Polands 


Prices reduced on boars for balance of 
season. We have 20 head of late March and early 
April boars, running in weight from strong 200 to 2 
Ibs., that we are pricing at $35, 640 and 5? each. 
These are sired by the largest beaviest voned boars 
in mortheastern Lowa, and are out of man 
moth herd sows and good litters,and are immune 
We are also booking orders for gilts bred to Fs 


Columbian Giant (he being direct from the Gian: 


family and bred by John Grant) and Bob Blue 
Valley (sire Big Bob Again) for January deliver, 
at#i00 each. Furnished registered and guarantee: 
satisfactory. Will ship C. O. D. with bank reference 
Four shipping =. Write or visit us. Farm one 


mile from statio’ 
L. 8. FISHER & ‘SON, Edgewood, N. E. Iow 


SMOOTH JUMBO 360617 
HEADS OUR HERD 


Grand champion Poland China boar of the Minn« 
80ta state fair, 1920. Weare offering tried sowe an 
spring gilte bred to him. Also spring gtite sired by 
him, bred to a good son of Buster's Rival by Gitar 
Buster. Am also breeding some to a good son « 
Smooth Prospect by Greene’s Long Prospect, and a 
pricing them tosel!. Write your wants to 


H. ‘AL LENZ, — Lansing, low: 
We Can Supply Your 
Every Want in Seasor 


We are breeding the nice: 
lot of sows for our Jan. 28 
sale we bave ever had. 1 
catalog will soon be ready 
Your name and address on 
postal card will insure yo 


getting one. 
BALDWIN, 


M L. 
Big Type Polands, Bibley. ] 


| hi A senior yearling herd Boar 
0 an inas = ey Big Bone breex 

March boare « 
Orange breeding, a few fall oy —y to a linebre 
son of The Pickett, and a few fall pigs of Wonde 
Jumbo and Big Bone breeding. HARRY C. PARKE! 
Fairoake Farm, Lisbon, lowa. 























BIG TYPE POLANDS WITH QUALITY 
Big stretchy gilts, well grown, bred for spring litter 
to Despatcher, be by Designer, the $30,000 wonder 
50 fall pigs of Sept. farrow sired by Parrish’s Gian: 
Joe. Farmer prices. All backed by the Parris 
guarantee. Write your wants. H. 8 PARRIS8H, 
R. F. D. 31, Carbondale, Tl 





The 1920 “Blue Book” of the Hampshire Breed gives the complete history of 
the breed which in the last six monthe of 19206 has averaged on Breeding Stock 
25 per head above other breeds and in the leading markete have sold for 50c 


per cwt. to $2.50 per cwt. above pure lard hogs. 
REGARDLESS OF THE BREED OF HOGS YOU ARE RAISING the Hamr 
a ~ "B ue Book” should be included fn your library. Most complete and scien- 


tific ~ok ever written on the Swine Ind 
gree . authorities In the United Complete scussior 
phase of the Industry both for marke age nm anc ve ure-bred pt 
Bons for our a6- “pase bookiet iustrated In « hat the ““R 

~— lo more mt foe then’ you heave been 
po wwii Ssecapsae ce “Blue Boo 


| Hampshire Directory & Year Book 60, 


atry 





and by the 


every 





urposes 





Dept 8, 
409 Wisconsin Ave 





Peoria, Ill, 











Cowie-Brown Pure Bred Hampshire Sow and Gilt Sale 
Wednesday, January 19, 1921, at Holland, lowa 


44 Head of sows of Messenger Boy, Silko, Compeer, Lookout 
and other popular bloodlines, se 
Write for the catalog at once, as this ad will only appear once Col. Joy. Ames, lowa, and Col. Long, 


Grundy Center, lowa, Auctioneers 


Cowie and Brown, Holland, lowa 


HAMPSHIRES. 
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PPD PLS IS SISS SS 


Winter Bred Sow Sate~H AMPSHIRES 


Feb. 4. Sac City. 
Iowa. This offer 

ing is to be mated t 

Derby’s Equal, son 
of Nehawha Lad and 
the lst prize senicr 
boar at Inter-Sta‘e 
Fair. Get catalog of 


Cc. M. Merkley 
Sac City. iowa 





First prize senior Par pig at Interstate 





Hampshire Boars 


Sired by Smooth Big Buster, junior champi 
Indiana State Fair of 1919; he is a son of the chan 
pion Mose Messenger, and he, in turn, is a apn of the 
champion Messenger Boy. Pasture raised, strong 
and lusty. These are a useful lot of young boars. of 
fashionable breeding, good conformation, and price 


to sell. 
WOODLAWN FARM, Sterling, Ilinois 








WRITE FOR 
Our free 24-page booklet, “You Can't Go Wrong With &ilver’s 
Hampshires lt gives a brief history of the Lookout and Wickware 
Families, tells why you raise Hampebires, and explains 
the “Sliver Service Policy 

ALSO 
Our Private Sale List of Spring and Fall Boars, Open Gilts and Bred 
Sows and Gilts (550 bred for spring farrow). Name, weight, price 
and accurate description given of each animal All cholera immune 
and backed by ‘Silver Guarantee.” A postcard will bring both 

WICK FIELD FARMS 
F. F. Silver, Proprietor Box 77. c antril, iowa 


SPOTTED POLAND. © MINAS. 


Spotted Poland Chinas 


The Home of Carmine's Arch Back I 
A worthy son of the sensational Lady Carmine, and the wonarcnu 
OF ALL 8IRES~Arch Back Hing. Carefu selected GELTS with 
breeding privilege to this boar for sale at all times. We suggest one or 
more of these for your winter eale. 


Bred Sow Sale, March 11, 1921 


MEREDITH HOG FARMS, DES MOINES, IOWA bos 
EK. T. Meredith, Owner L. P. Townsend, Mgr. 


should 




















Carmine's Arch Back I 





SHAVER & FRY, KALONA. IOWA 


SPOTTED POLANDS 
Fall Gilts at $35, and Boars, No Kin, for $25.00 


Get on our malling list for our big January 17, 1921 Bred Sow Sale. 
junior champion at the lowa State Fal 











Weaned and ready to ship 
Sows bred to the 900 Ib boar | and the ju t 


SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 


Spring gilts and boars from our great herd sire, Dew Drop John 10709 
and high up y great sires of the breed for type, and 
ready to se}! quest; ine fall gilts. All immune—dou 
xn. LOUG um K. F. D. No. 4 

MISC ELL aamoUs. 








a one-fourth English h« smooth 
if you wis 3 bred we are now 
ble treatment 

CRESTON. 









some Ir 








IOWA 
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FEEDING PIGS 


GUARANTEED TO mignon THE GOVERNMENT TEST 


f he world Writ 


eeders ir 


The Northwest pigs are the best 
us for information We can fill ye 


CENTRAL LIVE STOCK COMPANY 


1 nion Steck _ wards. South St. Paul, 


c ” ESTER w HITES. 


Harveys’ Chester White Sale, Jan. 22, 21 


Fifty sows and gilts bred to Kansas Lad (litter brother to Alfalfa Wonder 
Danforth’s Giant) ‘and lop Notcher 2d by Top Notcher Atpr 


J.H. HARVEY & GRANDSON, 


r orders sat 


sfact 


Minn. 











Harve y e Giar itter hoa er to 
pigs, boar ar aa eile, po Kin 


MARYVILLE, se | 





ivate sale—fal! 


Write for Catalog 





Hampshire Sows 


BRED TO 
Cole's Giant Lookout Boy 
Gr. Champ Ia. State. By Lookout. 
Sows of Cherokee Model, Cherokee Pattern, Lie 
Wickware, Nehaha Lad, Cornhusker Prince, Look 
out Boy, and other popular breeding, due to farrow 
from March Ist to May Ist. PRICE RIGHT. WRIT! 
CHAS. JOY, Thurman, Towa 


Twenty boars ready for use. We 
Hamp shires marked and from popular blood 





lines. $50.00 each. Also a few bred sows and g! 
Callorwrite. EK, K. HEM, Selma, lIowa. 
register 


| AMPS HIRE boars and bred sows; 

from prize winning stock. Ba'- 

_ Loyd Girard, R. 4, Canton, | | 
CHESTER W METmS. 


ee 


and immuned; 


isfaction guaranteed, 
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“AMERICAN HERD OF 


Chester Whites 


Birthplace of prize winners and chani- 
pions. The place to pick your breeding stock. We 
are offering 80 spring gilts and 40 spring boars—al! by 
Expansion Model, our National prize winner 
Priced in numbers tosuit. Herd immuned. 


ALDEN ANDERSON, Story City, lows 


BIG TYPE 0. I. C.’s 


Home of Jumbo Master, three times grand cha 
pion, and Lengthy Prince, 800 Ib. senior year)ine 
For sale—Service boars, bred gilts, fall pigs. 


HOOPER & -McGRATH, Cass City, Michigan 


‘Cer ESTER W hite year! ling boars, #75 to ¢ 
ite fall boars, $50 to $70, from big sows and !'€ 








litters: a few good weanling boars at $25 each 

EARL BLOOM, Bridgewater, lowa. = 
\H ESTER White boars weighing 160-170, wh ie 

( they (last, @30 eac ch. Also bred gilts, 40-85 

each. Geo w Tur ' - 7, Indepe ndence, lowa _ 

MAERFORDS. 
eee AAA nA 
HEREFORDS Biiisells nice ior ot 


females ranging fr« 
weanling calves to aged cowa. Can furnish bulls 
dividually or in numbers, WHIIll sell any nur r 
of registered Herefords from one to one-hundred 
at & reasonable price. Write or call GUY 
ee Mechanicsville, Lowa. 





r stock—best and cheapest means of 


Kerilfcation — neue, Snes and Cattle. 
e ress and num stamped on tags. 
Catalog mailed free on request. 


F.S.Burch &Co,155W.HuronSt.Chicago 
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